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By R. Arrowsmith, late Professor Greek ; atin i » Teachers’ Collece ; : oa ; ie , 
Whie ao deter Siataaie, ofessor of Greek and Latin in the Teachers’ College, and . mt. By I. B. Lindsay, Boston University. (Jn press.) 
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‘The book deserves recognition and prai { , An entirely new edition. Quantities are marked throughout, references are given to the Latin Gram- 
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, and tables of construction added. 
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- “ Frank . va st oe peqeriute ‘Latin Inscriptions 
frank Mrnes CW - - - e ~ mf 
By ae xa . a woo uckne niversity $ 90) By J. C. Egbert, Columbia College. (Jn press.) 
otable for 1ts ¢ ouble notes, the scope of its introduction, and the convenience of its arrangement, A full course embodying the results of the latest investigations in Latinepigraphy. Numerous repro 


Rockwood’s * Senectute’ seems to me to be the best edition of this single work now in the American ductions of Latin inseriptions, 


market.”’—Aarl P, Harrington, University of North Carolina. 
02000008 0000008888e8eP Latin Lessons 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 
By H. T. Peck, Columbia, and R. Arrowsmith, ‘l'eachers’ Col- ¢ STILL AH EAD By K. he heed er on Soae, ae ‘inns a (ms goes ) 
lege. " 7 i , a z a $1.50 . new boo or beginners, based upon selections from iri Romae 
“The most fascinating Latin salmagundi I have ever seen. One reads Providence, May 18, 1895. Sh ee ee a ee ee oe oo ading 
on and on, attracted by the variety and novelty of the excerpts.’’—J/. #. Good “The sales of my Latin Grammar and of e 
y Selections from Aulus Gellius 


rich, Unive rsity of Vermont. 
my Series as a whole have been larger during 


3y Charles Knapp, Barnard College. (Jn press. ) 
the last three years than during any three 


Edited for rapid reading. ‘Those selections have been chosen which are 
best adapted to throw light on Roman customs, life, and language, and to 
illustrate Gellius’s writings. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis 
By W. R. Harper, President Chicago University, and James 
Wallace, Macalester College. Seven Books and Vocabulary, $1.50 


The First Greek Book 


By C. W. Gleason, Roxbtry Latin School, and C. S. Atherton 
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With an introduction by W. C. Collar, Head Master, Roxbury Latin accssive yous Gules Guy ce . 


school. (Jn press.) press, and of these three years the sales have 


The work is here made from the outset, auxiliary to an understanding St been larger during the last year than durine 
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of Greek texts, The exceptional or rare has no place in an introductory 
manual. What is like English calls for nothing more than mention, Exer either of the other two.” 
ALBERT HARKNESS. 


cises for translation into Greek are limited to about half the number of sen 
“The most satisfactory edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis with which | am 


tences given for translation into English. The book is fully illustrated. 
ik i HARKNESS'S NEW STANDARD LATIN GRAM- acquainted. The favorable impression received ina cursory examination 
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HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BEGIN Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
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FIRST YEAR IN LATIN 


This edition of the Anabasis forms part of President Harper's celebrated 
‘Inductive Series of Greek nee, which now includes Harper and Castle's 
Induc tive Greek Primer ($1.25), and Greek Prose (.75), Harper and Waters’s 
Inductive Greek Method ($1.00 ), and Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s 
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summary in our language of the particular branch of knowl- 
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" chair-cars from Chicago. 

8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 

4. ——— to attend Summer Schoo! 

Olorado Springs, under shadow of 

Pike’s Peak!=— on return trip. 
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A Complete Life of Napoleon 
FREE 

For the regular price of subscription we will 
send PUBLIC OPINION to a #ew subscriber for 
one year, and a beautifully cloth-bound 
copy of Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘ Life of Napo- 
leon,’’ or for six (6) months’ subscription we 
will send the same book bound in illuminated 
The s 


OP.NION is $2 50 per year, $1.25 for six months 


paper covers. ubscription price of PUBLIC 


This ‘ Life of Napoleon’’ has been appearing 
in McClure’s Magaz ne for some months past, and 
has called forth a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. It has just been published in book form, 


at the price of $1.00 for cloth and §0 cents for 


paper-bound copies. The book contains over 250 


illustrations, including the Hubbard collection, as 
well as those obtained abroad. It is printed on 
the finest coated paper, and is a handsome vol 
ume in every respect, as well as a thoroughly 


reliable history. Address 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 


13 Astor Place, . . New York. 


OPINION sent on 
It 


copies of PunLt 


(Sample 
request. | 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
HiBaAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 
3eneath the rocky peak that hides 
In clouds the snow-flecked crest, 
Within these crimson crags abides 
An Orient in the West. 
These tints of flame, these myriad dyes, 
This Eastern desert calm, 
Should catch the gleam of Syrian skies, 
Or shade of Egypt’s palm. 


As if to bar the dawn’s first light 
These ruby gates are hung; 
As if from Sinai’s frowning height 
These riven tablets flung. 
But not the Orient’s drowsy gaze, 
Young Empire’s opening lids 
Greet these strange shapes, of earlier days 
Than Sphinx or Pyramids. 


Here the New West its wealth unlocks, 
And tears the veil aside, 

Which hides the mystic glades and rocks 
The Red man deified. 

This greensward, girt with tongues of flame, 
With spectral pillars strewn, 

Not strangely did the savage name 
A haunt of gods unknown. 


Hard by the gentle Manitou 
His healing fountains poured ; 
Blood-red, against the cloudless blue, 
These storm-tossed Titans soared. 
* bd * * * 


With torrents wild and tempest blast, 
And fierce volcanic fires, 

In secret moulds, has Nature cast a 
I1er monoliths and spires. 


Their shadows linger where we tread, 
Their beauty fills the place ; 
A broken shrine — its votaries fled — 

A spurned and vanished race. 
Untouched by Time the garden gleams, 
Unplucked the wild flower shines, 
And the scarred summit’s rifted seams 

Are bright with glistening pines. 


And still the guileless heart that waits 
At Nature’s feet may find, 
Within the rosy, sun-lit gates, 
A hidden glory shrined. 
His presence feel to whom, in fear, 
Untaught, the savage prayed, 
And, listening in the garden, hear 
His voice, nor be afraid. 
— William Allen Butler. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





C. A. Hamuin, Syracuse, N. Y.: Cruelty is the 
devil’s trade-mark. 

Greorce H. Martin, Boston: Puritanism, like 
Minerva, sprang from the brain. 

Joun Swert, Sun Francisco: Every case of quar- 
reling, cruelty, fraud, profanity, and vulgarity should 
be made the occasion of a moral lesson. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, 1. S. Commissioner of Hduca- 
tion: Quick’s revised “Educational Reformers” is 
the most valuable history of education in our mother 
tongue. 

Hosea E. Hort, Boston: Vocal music is the only 
branch of school instruction which lacks an oral lan- 
cuage, and this must be secured before uniformity 
and suceess can be expected. 

SupERINTENDENT A. B. Potann, New Jersey: The 
janitors of our school buildings serve the interests of 
the people in just as important matters as any class 


engaged in the public service, 


TYPES OF COLORADO SCENERY. 
BY STANLEY WOOD. 

Generalities, while they serve to give a broad con- 
ception of any subject, must of necessity fail to make 
a sharp and clear impression upon the mind. What 
has been said about the scenery of the Colorado has 
been in a general way, therefore it is pardonable to 
now refer more specifically to some of the attractions 
which this state possesses, and which are famous the 
world over. Reference has already been made to the 
seventy-two peaks in Colorado, each one over 15,500 
feet in height and none of them possessing a name. 
This does not imply that there are no famous and well- 
known mountains. Pike’s Peak needs but to be men- 


tioned to command instant recognition, made easy of 


ascent by a cog railroad more remarkable than that of 


the Rhigi Kulm. History has made it famous, and 
this landmark, which was the goal of the adventurous 
prospectors of 759, is the object of universal admiration. 
Around the peak cluster scenes of inspiring loveliness. 
The springs of Manitou are the centre of a region of 
sylvan beauty, while the Garden of the Gods, renowned 
in song and story, is unsurpassed in splendor and 
unique magnificence. Cheyenne mountain, made 
known to the world by the poetic pen of * H. H.” and 
rendered sacred as her last resting place, contains 
canons of transcendent charm, but the great eafion of the 
Rockies, the glory of which once beheld can never be 
forgotten, is the Royal Gorge. This st uy endous ehasm, 
in the riven heart of the Front Range, through which 


the rushing waters of the Arkansas river pour impet 











Presipent N. M. Butier or THE N. FE. A. 


uously out upon the plains, defies description and yet 
demands it. Through frowning walls of granite, tow- 
ering to a perpendicular altitude of nearly three thou 
sand feet, the foaming waters race, broken into swirl 
ing rapids and dashed into lace-like spray by the 
giant boulders that impede their impetuous onset. 
This is but one, though perhaps the greatest, of the 
many cafions of Colorado. 

The mountain passes present another and entirely 
different scenic attraction. The dark and tortuous 
cafions penetrate the heart of the mountains, while the 
passes take one up sharp inclines almost to their tow 
ering summits. From the top of one of these passes 
the view is wide-horizoned, embracing an expanse ol 
hills, valleys, and mountains that enchants and at the 
same time bewilders the vision. As has been said, 
variety is one of the striking characteristics of Colo 
rado scenery, Cafions, peaks, and passes awe with 
their grandeur; but lakes, whose crystal mirrors reflect 


the cerulean hues of peaceful overarching skies, abound 
hundreds of them unhonored and unsung, but others 
known to the lovers of the beautiful are enshrined in 
the annals of literature. Twin lakes have a fame ex- 
tending beyond the confines of their mountain envi- 
ronment, while Palmer lake is known to thousands 


who have beheld its quiet beauty and marveled at its 


wonderful situation on the crest of the Divide. 2. 




















Super. Aaron Gove, DENVER. 


Every mood of man finds here an answering mood 
in Nature. The valleys smile with gentle content- 
ment, the brooks laugh with jocund glee, the rivers 
rage with savage fury in their wild race through thei 
rocky channels, the cafons frown with sombre gloom, 
the mountains gaze with majesty on the placid plains. 
Awe, terror, joy, sorrow, anger, peace, hope, fear, all 
find a voice anda mode of expression among the lulls 
and mountains, the plains and valleys of Colorado, 
With such seenie attractions, no wonder the tide of 


tourist travel sets strongly toward the West. 


A DAY IN THE CANONS OF THE ROCKIES. 


There is nothing like Clear Creek cation in America. 
It is not exaggeration to say that for wild, rugged 
scenery, Nature in her most majestic mood failed to 
provide its equal, and it cannot be deseribed. The 
skilled /ittérateur may throw together masses of gor- 
geous words, as if to rival the grandeur of those rocky 
fortresses, but words seem puny and inadequate 
And, after many a day-dream, when one is restored 
to the quiet of home, the effort to place the picture 
again before the fancy is fruitless; there remains a 
vision of a resistless mountain torrent rushing madly 
down a wild chasm; overhead a haunting hand’s- 
breadth of gleaming sky; the grim walls close enough 
to touch at times as you flit by; a passing glimpse of 
a dazzling snow-summit, far away in the upper ether, 

these, and more, one may recall, and still there 
remains an indefinable sense of something elusive 
that you have not held fast, and cannot deseribe. 


Gashed,. seamed, and rent are the mountains in 


every direction, but a lovely plateau of a hundred 
acres is left in the valley ample room for a beautiful 
town. The eri outline is softened by a view up no 


less than five cafions, and the sides of these steep 
defiles are green with mountain pines and shrubs, 
which cling, in all sorts of impossible places, to their 
mountain home. 

The delightful situation of Idaho Springs, at the 


debouchment of Clear Creek cation, which widens 
into a beautiful valley, is at once observed by all 


visitors. On all sides there are manifestations of the 
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terrific and transforming power of Nature, in forms 
that are beautiful and rugged. And to reach this 
quiet spot, buried in among the grand and uplifting 
scenery of mountains, where even an anchorite might 
draw inspiration and drink in love of living, one need 
travel only thirty-eight miles from Denver. 
Georgetown is a handsome town, and full of queer 
surprises. It seems strange to find in the very heart 
of the mountains a city of nearly 4,000 people — an 
active, busy, enterprising place, where the rumbling 
of mills, the blasting of mines, as the long tunnels 
and deep shafts are driven into the mountains, and 
all the elements of a building community disturb the 
quiet of a land that scarce a score of years ago was 
known only to geography and to dreams. The bright 
sunshine, the pure atmosphere, the mountain breeze, 
the cool, dewless nights, render life in this portion of 
the Rockies a pleasurable and inspiring existence. 


you will have known what it is to see the sun rise on 7,011 miles; Philadelphia, 7,079 miles; San Fran- 


Gray’s Peak. No description can give any idea of the 
majestic grouping of mountain light and sifowy range, 
of intermingling valley and cloud rifts, towering pine, 
and the gorgeous gushes of sunshine suddenly falling 
like a cascade over all. The vision from these 
supreme heights is glorious beyond description —a 
sight from the Delectable mountains like unto that 
which the Pilgrims saw. 


DENVER AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


At Denver the Colorado climate is perfectly pro- 
portioned. The sunlight is at the maximum, the 
atmosphere is pure and balmy, and the altitude is 
just right for the treatment of many human ailments; 
consumption, asthma, and all kindred diseases. These 
three great physicians — sunshine, altitude, and air — 





build up the brain, the blood, and 
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the bone, They have gone into part- 
nership to make Denver the most 
healthful American city in which to 
“lwell. 

In the average of a year the sun 
shines in Denver 69 per cent. of the 
full time — 4,444 hours. Its 
warmth renders outdoor life a joy 


venial 
at all seasons of the year. Its glow 
tukes the sting from the winter 
winds, but its extremes of heat are 
surrendered to the snow-clad peaks 
in summer time. It is the foe of 
every disease, and the foremost fac- 
tor of health. In all of Denver's 


wealth, sunshine is its most abun- 
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dant asset. 











THE LOOP, CLEAR CREEK, 


Perched above Georgetown is the famous “ Loop,” 
that wonderful piece of engineering skill now world- 
famous. Passing above West Clear creek, with just 
a glimpse of the picturesque bridge that spans Devil’s 
Gate, the road runs under the great viaduct, and rises 
and rises until you have left the city hundreds of feet 
below and to the north; but, with a sudden turn, it 1s 
again seen, with the train this time facing the city 
and still climbing» again a turn to the east; now 
down ninety feet below is the track just passed ; 
away again on the farther side of the mountain, 
again crossing to the west side; suddenly turning to 
the east until the “ Big Fill,” seventy-six feet high,— 
too sharp a curve for a bridge,—has given another 
circle to the track; then, with a turn to the west, 
around the slope of McClellan mountain, still another 
view of Georgetown, with all the tracks in view, each 
seeming to have no relation to its neighbor, until 
another valley in the mountains discloses the pretty 
village of Silver Plume, the close ally and best friend 
of Georgetown. But the loop is a railway on a 
“bender”—it is the apotheosis of gyration, the 
supreme luxury of entanglement— yet all wisely, 
clearly, skillfully planned —a wondrous monument of 
human genius and engineering skill. 

It is one day’s staging from Georgetown to Grand 
lake, the largest body of water in Colorado, and here 
the tourist will find every inducement for spending a 
few weeks in the mountains. The waters of the lake 
are literally alive with trout, while its numerous 
tributaries give the “stream fishermen” abundant 
opportunity for the display of superior skill. On the 
surrounding hills are found deer, elk, bear, grouse, 
and other game. 

Still onward and upward, past Silver Plume to Gray- 
mont, the exalted altitude of 9,771 feet is reached. It 
is in this vicinity the traveler has revealed to him a 
vision, the memory whereof lasts him his lifetime. 
It is something to remember, that climb through the 
cool mountain air, through devious trail and winding 
path, until you stand on Gray’s Peak, that beacon of 
the range, towering, serene and cold, 14,441 feet 
above the level of the sea. And when the mountain- 
tops begin to flush and tremble and glow, and the 
warm color steals down into the valleys far below, 


disclosing unimagined distances all aflame with light, 


Denver is at the ideal elevation 
for the pulmonary invalid. Many 
invalids are attracted from Davos, Switzerland. The 
altitudes of Denver and Davos are the same, a mile 
higher than the ocean, but Denver has nearly double 
the number of heurs of sunshine experienced at 
Davos, and Denver’s air is dryer. 

Here the asthmatic almost invariably finds relief; 
consumption in its earlier stages is arrested and 
cured, while amelioration is afforded at all stages ; the 
long train of evils brought on by overwork is ban- 
ished; the nervous and debilitated are built up; 
health, and vigor, and the delights of a new existence 
await all who come within the influence of the tonie 
air and abundant sunshine of this favored region. 

Eminent medical authorities agree that high alti- 
tudes are especially efficacious in the treatment of 
consumption, chest affections, malaria, scrofulosis, 
disorders in digestion, and certain nervous troubles. 

The low atmosphere pressure at Denver's altitude 
insures deeper breathing, which means remedial lung 
exercise Then the Colorado air is so crisp and dry 
that it destroys the bacilli and heals up the lungs. 
The air acts upon the lungs like massage. For incipi- 
ent consumption the Colorado climate is almost a 
specific. In the first stages of the disease the climate 
will cure 80 per cent. to 85 per cent. of the invalids ; 
in the second stage, 30 per cent. to 36 per cent.; in 
the third stage, 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. The 
lesson of this is that invalids eannot come to Colorado 
too soon. 

Denver has pure water, as well as pure air. Both 
come from the snow-capped mountains. The water is 
aelated naturally as it falls in film lace from the 
mountain sides, and on its way to the mains it is fil- 
tered through the gravels. Pure water is a silent 
partner in health building, and, coupled with Colo- 
rado’s superb climate, it is an unfailing curative in 
digestion diseases. _ Atony of the bowels and nervous 
indigestion, when contracted in the lowlands. find 
quick benefit in Colorado with no medicine other than 
diet and exercise. Colorado’s climate is the antidote 
for malaria, as well as a counteractant to asthma. 
The sun and air tone up the nervous system and in- 
fuse weak bodies with new vigor. 

Mobility of the atmosphere bears upon climate. 
The movement of wind at Denver averages 4.580 


miles a month; at Chicago, 6,144 miles; St. Louis, 


cisco, 6,863 miles. These figures are official. Out of 


152 signal stations in the United States, there are 


ninety-four which are more windy than Denver. ‘This 
is official, too. In the item of humidity, Denver’ 
percentage of air saturation is 49.64, as compared 
with 69.6 per cent. for Chicago, and 74 per cent. fo: 
San Francisco. It is worth while here to say that 
Denver’s death rate is the lowest of any American 
city. It was only 12.70 per thousand of population 
in 1893, despite the fatal cases contracted elsewhere. 
und a vigorous sanitary system lowers the rate yea 
after year. | 

More than 50,000 of Denver’s population came 
originally in search of health and found it. Yet 
Denver does not look like a community of invalid 
In its bracing air mere existence is a luxury. A 
morning ride in the open cars over any part of 
Denver’s 159 miles of electric or cable roads is wort) 
more to the invalid then medicines. ‘There are many 
miles of delightful drives in Denver, and its park 
area is equal, per capita, to that of Chicago or Wash 
ington. 

The Colorado climate covers in area 104,500 square 
miles, but 150,000 people enjoy it at one spot, Denver 
Four-fifths of this energetic population did not come 
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for their health. They came in search of world]; 
riches, and have incidentally erected an enduring, 
splendid city. Prosperity comes to them as a matter 
of course, for Denver has behind it more resources of 
wealth than it can compute. 

Denver is young, stylish, and famed for its beauty. 
[ts many miles of homes are a poem in brick and 
stone, and among its costly blocks complementary 
beauty prevails. Its architecture throughout is “a 
symphony in color,” form, and contrast. Monotony is 
absent, and there is nothing incongruous in all the 
vast variety. 

Richard Harding Davis has said: “Denver is an 
Kastern city built in the West.” But this is only 
half a fact. Denver is a brighter and cleaner city 
than any of the East, for: — 

Bathed in a sea of sunshine, 
A mile up in the sky, 

The ozone from the mountain tops 
Comes fresh, and crisp, and dry. 


Denver is the empress of the broadest, the grand- 
est, the richest stretch of empire in the known world. 
It is the foeal city of the best heart of the continent. 
It is the central city of fifteen great states, and its 
nineteen railroads reach out into 28,000 miles of tribu- 
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tary trade territory. It is the eastern gateway of the 





world’s greatest mineral belt, and the western gate- 
way of the world’s greatest agricultural belt. It is 
the strategic point between the lakes, the ocean, the 
gulf and the sound. — Frchange. 





TROUT FISHING. 


The water courses of Colorado comprise eight prin- 
cipal rivers, which, having their sources centrally in 
the mountains, flow in all directions through the state 
increasing in volume from countless numbers of lesser 
tributaries. In all of these waters, from the little 
brook high up in the mountains to the broad rivers in 
the valley, abound the mountain trout, in all his 
sportive gayety, his beauty of form, and his delicate 
toothsomeness, the latter unexcelled by any species 
of the piscatorial tribe. 

Of the beautiful lakes distributed throughout the 
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GARDEN OF THE GODs. 


mountain regions of Colorado, which vary in size 
from five square miles to the circumference of a mill- 
pond, many are without names, because of the great 
number and their remoteness from towns and settle- 
ments. Indeed, it were needless to name the long 
list of a hundred little fairy pools nestling away up 
between the whitened peaks, their crystal waters 
reflecting the blue sky and the misty veil that hangs 





CAMPING PARTY. 


These lakes, 


having their inlets and outlets by the mountain 


suspended from the summits above. 


streams, are likewise swarming and teeming with fish, 
and are the resort of those who prefer the comforts of 
fishing from a boat to the more arduous sport. of 
wading the streams. Here the trout is found in his 
most magnificent form, though in lake and stream he 
is everywhere master of the waters. Other varieties 
of fish abound, and many goodly blue catfish and fine 
gamy perch of varied hue are taken. 

The blue and yellow catfish and the German carp 





are raised to some extent in the hatcheries, and be- 











come a part of the stock in small private lakes. ,They 
are also found oecasionally in the streams, but are not 
humerous, 

Under the beneficent fishing laws of Colorado, the 
valuable aid of the United States fish hatchery, and 
the individual efforts of the citizens, the various 
streams and lakes are annually restocked and the 
breed improved to meet the possible depletion by the 
settlement and aggressions of man, and the many in- 
dustries that become destructive to the finny tribe. 


DENVER. 

The finest car ride to be had is the one known as ** Around 
the circle,” 7. e., take the red or blue cars on viaduet to North 
Denver, transfer at Fairview avenue to the West End electric 
to terminus; change to Larimer street cable to 17th street, 
transfer to red or blue cars to depot. This gives you a good 
view of the city and the mountains, and you pass Denver's 
great summer resorts, Elitch’s gardens and Manhattan beach. 

This ride takes one and one-lalf hours. 

Denver was christened Aurania in 1858 
in the Pike’s Peak craze. 

At the junetion of Cherry creek and the 
Platte. 

** Queen City of the Plains.” 

Elevation, 5,196 feet. 

Capital of Colorado. 

Surveyed in 1859. 

Population about 160,000, 

City water from mountain streams. 

Twenty miles of clean asphalt streets. 

Beautiful parks. 

Elegant churches. 

$600,000 court house. 

SS800.000 post-office. 

$2,500,000 capitol. 

Denver club house cost S1L00,000,. 

Publie school buildings cost $3,000,000, 

City park has $20 acres. 

The beautiful Union depot, 700 feet 
long, dispatches 11 trains daily. 

Brown Palace Hotel is the fourth best in America. 
Named for General Denver, U.S. A., by whom it was sur- 
veyed. 

But thirty-two days in fourteen years without sunshine. 

One hundred and sixty miles of the- best of street railways. 

Thirty million passengers on street railways last year. 

Denver has three large smelters, viz., the Argo, Grant, and 
Globe. The most accessible of these is the Grant, located about 
one and one-half miles to the northeast of the city, and easily 
reached by the Larimer-street cable. Visitors are always wel- 
come. The Grant chimney is the highest in America and the 
third highest in the world, and may be seen for miles. It is 
325 feet high and sixteen feet in diameter, required 2,000,000 
bricks, 8,480 bushels of lime, 1,500 barrels of cement, 2,231 
yards of sand, and 131,200 pounds of iron to build, and cost 
$50,000. 

The capital invested in smelters is upwards of $10,000,000 ; 
two thousand five hundred hands are employed, and over 
$100,000 paid out in wages monthly. 

Denver has paper mills which represent an investment of 
$2,000,000; a cotton mill, $500,000; a woolen mill, $150,000; 
besides numerous other industries, such as stone works, chemi- 





HOLY CROSS. 


cal works, ete. In fact, it is rapidly becoming a manufacturing 
centre of the first magnitude, the total wages paid by manufac- 
turing firms last year being $7,000,000, with a product of 
$45,000,000. 


The magnificent mountains look down upon it from the west, 





and it looks out upon the illimitable plains that stretch to the 
Missouri. 
A great railroad centre. 
Only fourteen miles from the foot-hills of the Rockies. 
Long’s Peak, Gray’s Peak, and Pike’s Peak are all in sight. 
Tabor Grand Opera House, costing $850,000, is the finest of 
its kind in America. . 
HOTELS — American Plan. 

Name. Location. 
Brown Palace 
Windsor 
Albany 


American 


17th street and Broadway. 
8th and Larimer streets. 
17th and Stout streets. 
l6th and Blake streets. 
17th and Market streets. 
15th and Glenarm streets. 


Columbia 
Glenarm 

St. James 
Union 

Victor ‘ 
Grand Central 
Clifton 
Burlington 


1,530 Curtis street. 
17th and Blake streets. 
18th and Larimer streets. 
17th and Wazee streets. 
17th and Arapahoe streets. 
2,215 Larimer street. 
Inter-Ocean 16th and Blake streets. 
Broadway Broadway, bet. 16th street and 
Colfax avenue. 
Western 
Capitol Hill 
L/Tmperiale 


lith and Larimer streets. 
17th avenue and Pearl street. 
l4th street and Court place. 


Richelieu 1,727 Tremont street. 
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TIPTOP OF PIKES PEAK, 

HOTELS European Plan. 
Name. Location. 
Metropole Broadway, opp. Brown Palace. 
1,733 Lawrence street. 


17th and Wazee streets. 


Gumry 
Oxford 


Markham 17th and Lawrence streets. 
Albert 17th and Welton streets. 
Drexel 17th and Glenarm streets. 


RESTAURANTS. 


Woman's Exchange 1,643 Stout street. 


Chesapeake 1,610 Champa street. 
Clinton ; : - 1,517 Curtis street. 
Woman’s Christian Association. 1,723 Stout street. 


Creamerie 16th and Curtis streets. 


Tortoni 1,541 Arapahoe street. 
Nelson’s 1,637 Curtis street. 


Pell’s Oyster House 1,529 Arapahoe street. 


Pemberton 1,626 Curtis street. 
1,648 Curtis street. 


1,646 Lawrence street. 


Rosemont 

H. C. Smith 
Cafeteria 

Bon Ton . ‘ ‘ 


1,625 Curtis street. 
1,535 Champa street. 





MANITOU, 

Beautiful for situation. 
The * Saratoga” of the West. 
The ‘‘ White mountains ” of the New West. 
Combines the attractions of Saratoga waters and White 
mountain scenery. 

The greatest number of casy-day tramps with exquisite 
scenery cast of the Sierras. 

Seven delightful, without expense, day outings and no two 
alike. 

Health is given away. 

The springs are without price. 

Great variety of waters. 

No suspicion that the springs are ‘‘ doctored.” They are 
nature’s best gift to man. 

Five miles from Colorado Springs. 

Pike’s Peak is one of the most majestic mountains in the 
country. 

Every night is cool. 

It is the retreat of wealth and beauty as well as of culture 
and refinement. 

It is not expensive. 

There are no tolls. 

Carriage hire is cheap. 

There is no snobbery. 

William’s cafion is the only ideal canon that can be visited 
on foot in a half day from any popular resort. 

It is the gem of mountain wonders. 

The Cave of the Winds rivals the world-famed caverns 


that are visited by the multitude who go long distances to enjoy 
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them. Here may be visited the caverns of the earth, within an 
hour’s walk of any hotel in Manitou. 

Cheyenne cafion may be visited by an electric car ride, via 
Colorado Springs, for twenty cents each way, and it rivals Fran- 
conia Notch or Mauch Chunk. ‘There are two forks. The 
Seven Falls of South Cheyenne are indescribably attractive. 

Engleman’s cafion, widely different from the others, is no 
less charming, with the eagle’s eyrie for variety. It is a bower 
of beauty, with many of the more delicate features of the valley 
of the Yosemite. 

Rainbow falls, with iridescent beauty, are an easy walk be- 
yond the borders of the residential section of Manitou. 

Ute Pass is adelightful combination of the wild, the danger- 
ous, and the beautiful. 

The Garden of the Gods is the rock-work wonder of the 
Rockies. Here the forces of nature have wrought strange 
characters. Why it should have been styled a ‘‘ garden” is 
not clear, as there is naught of vegetation, real or fancied. It 
might better have been styled the ZoGdlogical Garden of the 
rocks, for here are artificial animals of every family and 
species, from the frog to the Dutch bride and bridegroom. Here 
cathedral. spires are carved by nature, out of nature’s raw 
material. Here the mind plays strange freaks with every 
rock that poses with hypnotic effect for the most prosaic 
mortal. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 

Has the most unique history of any city in the world. 

It is walled about by mountains, like the ancient city. 

It is the modern ** City of Saints.” 

It is a monument to Brigham Young. 

It was “ staked ” in 1847. 

The Mormon temple cost nearly $4,000,000, and is, pre- 
sumably, the most costly house of worship in America. — It 
was forty years in building, is of white granite, and was com- 
pleted in 1893. It is located on Temple square. 

The Tabernacle, also on Temple square, has a seating 
capacity of 12,000. It is 233 feet long, 138 feet wide, and 
70 feet high. It is covered with iron, the roof being half 
round and supported only by the walls. It is the most remark- 
able building of its kind in the world. It was completed in 
1856, and has one of the largest organs in the world. Its choir 


of over 400 singers may be heard any Sunday afternoon. This 


Methods for the Schoolroom 


SYNONYM EXERCISE. 





A synonym is one of two or more equivalents of 
each other. It isa word that can frequently be sub- 
stituted for the other. It has not the same signifi- 
eance in all cases, but might be used in place of it in 
Inany instances. 

Name a synonym for :— 


which civil erateful whole 
eraceful frank nearly lovely 
rash complete sincere bright 
shall strange timid send 
silly mild glad cruel 
lazy calin 


Name two or more synonyms for: — 
with but also therefore 

because amid only to conquer 

to guide 


to teach 


to permit to confess to charm 
to ask to bear to forbid 
to think toabandon to reign accurate 
to declare fickle wicked 
sly anger SOrrow fear 


faultless 


——() 
STUDY OF CHILDREN 


The hour has come to call the attention of teachers 
to the fact that the supreme object of the child’s edu- 
cation is the child himself. Few teachers are pre- 
pared to take this work up scientifically, but many of 
them can be made to see that the individual character- 
istics of each child, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
ought to be more closely studied than they are in 
most schools. What is a reasonable requirement in 
the case of one child may be unreasonable in that of 
another in the same class. The pupil is to be praised 


or censured according as he puts forth an honest 








MARSILA 


building is renowned for its wonderful acoustic principles. 

The Tithing offices and grounds, where for years the faithful 
delivered their tithes to the church, are very interesting sub- 
jects of study. 

The Lion house, in which Brigham Young lived, and the Bee 
Hlive houses, in which a number of his wives lived, are in the 
same square as the Tithing offices. 

Amelia’s palace, or Gardo house, is directly opposite to Lion 
house. It was here that Brigham Young’s most favored wift 
dwelt. 

Eagle Gate is directly east of Lion house. Brigham Young’s 
grave is but a block from Eayle Gate. 

The first irrigation system put into practical use was that of 
the Mormons, and many evidences of the early system adopted 

f 


every street flows a stream of pure mountain water, supplying 


by them are to be found in Salt Lake City. By the side « 


the handsome trees, with which the streets are lined, with 
moisture, and acting as a scavenger, carrying off the refuse 
which in other cities is to be found in the gutters. 

Salt Lake City can also boast of having the widest and best 
kept unpaved streets of any city in America, while its public 
buildings and blocks are a credit to any city. 

The city hall and county building, just completed at a cost of 
$800,000, is a magnificent structure, occupying a square of ten 
acres near the centre of the city. 


Garfield beach is one of the greatest attractions of the Great 


West, affording the most ‘' delicious” bathing facilities of the 
world. 











effort to accomplish his task; not for success or fail- 
ure, but for his self-exertion.— Henry Sabin. 


a 
A CABBAGE STUMP.—(1.) 
BY SUSAN F. CHASE, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


The garbage wagon had just passed, and there up 
on the crossing lay an ugly cabpage stump, a few half- 
dead and rotten leaves still clinging to it. 

The first impulse was to kick the thing aside and 
pass along, but a second impulse and I stooped and 
picked it up, knocked off the loose dirtagainst a neigh- 
boring post, tore off the two or three moist and cling 
ing leaves, and walked along with a new thought in 
my mind, 

That very morning in my classroom, so uplifted 
had L been by the splendor of the subject we were 
studying, and so moved was I by the responsive en- 
thusiasm of my class, that I had exclaimed: There 
is really nothing ugly in nature. The most eareful 
study constantly reveals new beauty in everything 
about us. ; 


‘Nothing ugly in nature,” and here was 


the cabbage stump in my hand! 


So I walked along looking at the dry and irregu- 
larly branching roots, the thick coarse stump, the 
unsightly scars, when suddenly my attention was fixed. 

The scars —what were they if not the old leaf-sears ? 
That was easily proved by the young buds just start- 
ing from their axils, and here were also evidences of 
the fibro-vascular bundles, six, eight, ten, and some- 
times more of them to each leaf-scar. 

And the arrangement of the scars, too,— not oppo- 
site, as in the lilae and horse-chestnut already studied, 
not alternate, as in the willow and the cherry, but, by 
a curious spiral arrangement, these scars were thickly 
crowded around the 
stem. 

How many spi- 
rals to the stem ? 
Ten, as nearly as 
I could make them 
out, and following 
upward to the close 
and compact ar- 
rangement of the 
scars around the 
head, the — spiral 
order (or rather 
the double spiral 
order, for the leaf 
sears alternate in 
the spirals) was 
seen to be without 
doubt the best 
economy of space. 





Again passing 
the eye along the stem, how noticeable the change of 
color, —the dark green intervals between the scars 
at the lower part of the stem, and the entire lack of 
green on the upper part of the stem, where the 
thickly crowded leaves so heavily shade it. 

Here, then, in the cabbage stump was a nice lesson 
on chlorophyll and the chemical influence of sunshine 
in developing these coloring grains in the cells. 

These were some of the superficial observations I 
That which I held in my 
hand was no longer an unsightly object, but an inter- 


made as I walked along. 


esting bit of personal property, which I resolved to 
take home with me that I might more carefully study 
it at my leisure. 

Indeed, so tender had I become of that which was 
my own, that when microscope and dissecting knife 
were ready, [ could hardly sacrifice my stump to 
scientific study, but resolved to plant it that I might 
watch its growth and in the mean time make a raid on 
a neighboring cellar. 

This I did and was well rewarded by finding a 
stump with head attached, from the very top of which 
the stem was growing rapidly. This upward growing 
stem was deeply ribbed and somewhat angular in 
shape, with spreading leaves, nob so compactly 
arranged, and of a more drawn-out shape than the 
lower leaves had been. 

What an endless possibility of growth and leaves 
to this upward stem, for it had the rich storehouse 
of the whole cabbage head and stump below it. 

Pulling off a few of the large fleshy leaves and 
examining them, the pithy layers were found to cor 
respond to the pithy layers in the stem, both richly 
furnished with food material. 

The rich sueculent leaves were formed of a strong 
net-work of veins overlaid on either side by a pad of 
this pithy substance which underlay the epidermis, 
and, as if to give more surface forthe overlaying ol 
these pads, the soft parts of these leaves were 
wrinkled and rewrinkled. 

The main frame-work however, was never folded 
in this way, but spread out and gave the proper dig- 
nity and shape to the leaf. 

Under the microscope the stomata, or breathing 
pores in the epidermis, were found in moderate abun- 
dance, but rather more numerous on the inside of the 
leaf than on the outside, and more on the soft part 
of the leaf than on the veins. 

One curious feature of these stomata was the man- 
ner in which they seemed to be huddled together in 
groups of tive or six. 
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Turning to the leaf-scars again, their shape and 
depth at once indicated the tenacity with which the 
leaf was held on to the, 
stem, and the deep de- 
below 


ressions showed 


Y) 

the direction of the weight 
from above, both shape 
and depth pointed to 


nature’s wise provision. 
The little round dents in 
cut 
down the 
main stem, where the fibro- 


the sears led me_ to 


through into 





vascular bundles could be 

easily traced from the stem to the leaf. Investiga- 
tion showed a bundle of fibres in each dent, and a 
sharp cut down into the pith crosswise through one 
of these dents enabled me to trace the bundles of 
fibres directly into the woody layer which bends up 
to meet it. 

This showed that these woody layers conduct nour- 
ishment through the stem and into the leaf. 
Why so much provision for the leaf? 
is so essential to the life of the plant. It is a store- 
house of food, and it must hold on until it has given 
up its nourishment. More than that, it has in its 
protection a tender young bud which might be in 

danger of freezing if the big leaf did not shield it. 

Pulling off one by one all the cabbage leaves, | 
found in the axil of each a little flattened bud which 
showed me plainly that the cabbage head is merely 
a fore-shortened branch. 


Because it 


As pigs may be bred to fatness or to legs, so the 
cabbage may be cultivated to timber or to succulence. 

Darwin relates a remarkable instance of a cabbage 
stalk, on the Island of Jersey, that grew to the height 
of sixteen feet, strong and woody throughout. Many 
a cottage on that island is studded with cabbage 
rafters, and cabbage stalks for walking sticks are 
quite common, 

It is, as Dana tells us, the product of much culti- 
for the state it not head 


at all, but grows into a tall, tough woody stalk adorned 


vation ; in native does 
with occasional sears and near the top a loose tuft 
of branches and leaves. 

The flattening of the bud is, no doubt, also an 
economy of space between the leaf and the stem; and 
possibly this arrangement renders the bud less likely 
to be broken off should accident happen to the over- 


lying leaf. I noticed also that the leaves of the bud, 


though apparently arranged in pairs, and opposites, . 


are really one a little above the other, thus pointing 
back to the double spiral arrangement. 

Cutting through the bud both lengthwise and cross- 
wise into the pith of the stem, I found the next inter- 
esting study. 

The woody layers and the pithy layers of the stem 
extended into the knob that held the leaves of the 
bud. Thus the bud was really part of the stem and 
was strong and well nourished, for there was plenty 
of plant food in each of the tiny leaves of the bud 
and plenty of reserve in the bud knob beneath it and 
in the stem beneath that. 

Here again, as in the terminal growth of the stem 
an anticipative thought could be traced throughout 
the whole economy of the plant, 
an abundant first year’s store for 
the development of the 


year’s harvest of seeds. 


second 


One other thing remained to be 
at 
the base and just above the roots, 
the 
stricted and hard and tough, 
the 
place, there was found a very thick 


noticed. For an inch or two 


stem was considerably con- 


Cutting across constricted 





woody layer and very little central 
or pithy part; the roots below were 
iso of the same strong woody fibres, evidently not 
ntended for a storehouse of nourishment. Just above 
the constricted place the stem widened, making room 
for the rich central pith surrounded by its tough 
woody layer. 

All this, again, pointed to economy and utility and 


Strength. It was March when I began this study, 
and by June of that year my cabbage stump had lit- 


erally blossomed as the rose. 


Sacons 
A SUGGESTION. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. POWELL. 


In the discussions as to “enriching the grammar 
algebra is mentioned as one of thie 
While all practical teach- 
ers shrink from adding another subject to an already 


school course,” 


studies to be introduced. 


overcrowded course, yet a thoughtful consideration of 
the much-discussed subject of arithmetie will show 
that, in certain parts, algebraic methods, at least, may 
be used with efticacy, where arithmetic, pure and 
simple, has failed to make the subject clear to the 
minds of the children. 

The strongest argument against the study of alge- 
bra by young pupils is the psychological fact that 
reason is so late in developing in the growing mind. 
Not only is it late in developing, but it develops later 
insome children than in others. Therefore, it would 
seem that presenting to young pupils a subject which 


is studied almost entirely through this faculty is 


5 


“ ee 
NIGHT, LEONARD & 00.04 


HANGING ROCK, CLEAR CREEK CANON, 


bound to be at best a partial failure, and, in some 
Nevertheless, there 
is a point in arithmetic which, when reached, in- 
At that point, the 


clumsy, round-about arithmetic becomes merely a 


cases, an absolute waste of time. 
volves the use of reason alone. 


subterfuge, while the simplest and most direct way is 
by the use of algebraic methods. 

“Take, for instance, the three problems in percent- 
age. Not the of 
involve the mastery of these problems, but many 


only does subject percentage 
other subjects, such as interest, insurance, commission, 
profit and loss, ete., are also entirely dependent on 
them. 


oughly impress in an abstract way the relations of the 


Hence, it seems absolutely necessary to thor- 


three elements which are always involved in any 
problem in percentage or its kindred subjects. 

The three elements, base, rate, and percentage, will 
be represented by their initial letters, b, p, and r. 
Write on the board, 8 xk 4=32. Call 8 the base, 





oo 


and ae 


Then 


above the corresponding figures, viz.: 


4 the rate, write 


the finitials 


h . ) 
—(s) x ()=(49)- 
that it is equally true that 32 + 8 1. 


ing with this the corresponding letters, we 
P pn ap 1 : 4 4 aie : j) \+ 1) 

(30 ) = (3) (4). Inth ame way, (go 5 (4 - 
/ : , 

(x). Erasing the figures 


the percentage. 


The children easily perceive 
W rit 


have 


ind keeping only the let- 


r hb ‘sp 
ters, we have, x! fl 
P : h- ad 
p - f= h, 

These are all the formula and the children readily 


perceive that in every problem of this triangular sub- 
ject, two parts are always given to find the missing 
third. 

After the above has been a 


_— . , 
‘compli shea, Ot her Tuthh- 


bers may be substituted and the formule evolved in 
Afterwards, the 
Inaking up their own numbers 
mule but 
stand clearly that the first equation niust 


the same way. children will enjoy 


and getting the for- 
made to under- 
tell the 


This is to 


from them, they must be 


truth, or thé result will surely be false. 


euard against their choosing numbers at random, as 
some of the less capable pupils will 
do even after the best instruction. 
iiss 
MR. VAILE ON “CORRELA- 
EON.” 
The following from the pen of Mr. 
E. O. Vaile is bright enough to pass 
alone: 
Dr. N. M. Butler, in an article entitled 





school teach?” says: 


* What shall the ‘Not 
even Mr. Herbert Spencer would be likely 


to think that an integration of matter and 


concomitant dissipation of motion such as 


this could constitute genuine evolution.” 

We have not allowed ourself to 
come to a conclusion on tlis mat- 
ter of combining subjects im our 
school eourses — ( why do not our 


philosophic cham pr us of * correla- 


tion.’ “coneentration, ~ ete., use a 
term to express their thought which 
cannot be misunderstood? ). We have 
never been able to see any physiologi- 


eal advantage possibly because our 
teeth 
beef and potato 


It is true 


a morning train we 


are yet intact In taking our 


inthe form of hash. 
that when in haste to cateh 
bless In idget 


made the chopping-knife and 


having 
board do part of our masticating for 
the Butler-Speneer learned 
phrase, we thank Bridget for accom- 
plishing for us that “integration of 
the of hash 


dissipation ” 


matter’? in form with- 
the 
came near saying the 


é ot li 


s which would other- 


out ‘concomitant 


(we ** atten- 


dant loss’ otion in the work- 


ing of our jaw 
wise be necessary in order to proy ide 
our stomach with a sufficient amount 
of breakfast and in proper condition of mastication, 


against the coming of train 


time, 


As we have already stated, we are not opposed to 
hash (concentrating or blending of studies) on ocea- 
sion, but when our philosophic friends try to con 
vinee us that hash is an “integration of matter” 
which is necessary to the healthful condition of the 
svstem. or the evolution of character, we cannot ovel 
come our skepticism. As an emergency device, 
merely that and nothing more, we are satisfied of the 
value of hash, in having Hiawatha, the addition ol 
fractions, the continent of North Ameriea, rrowth of 
Indian corn, history of the American Indian and 
what not. all taken in one act of deglutition, providing 
it ean be done without endanger re, But that 
this is the only true and rational v of taking food 
(01 of edueating child ‘BR eare not vet onvineed. 
Let us draw a line between an emergency make-shift 


and a philosophic principle 
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Tue attempt to establish state discounts on school 
books, after the Ohio plan, is vicious legislation. 

PosTMASTER-GENERAL W.L. Witson, of West Vir- 
ginia, is the pedagogical politician (or statesman ) of 
the country. 

Tur Manitoba school problem is the most compli- 
cated educational issue in the world to-day. Its solu- 
tion seems farther away than ever. 

In 1880, more than one-half the entire population 
of Alabama could neither read nor write. 
been reduced to 41 percent., and South Carolina heads 
the list with 45 per cént. 


This has 


From 1880 to 1890 illiteracy in the United States 
was reduced from 17 per cent. to 13.5, which was a 
reduction of 25 percent. There has been nothing to 


compare with this in the history of any other country. 

PENNSYLVANIA Was never so afflicted, educationally, 
as it has been this year, with a legislature that threat- 
ened all kinds of evils to the schools in the name of 
educational reform. There are more civic crimes 
commited in the name of “ educational reform” than 
will ever be recorded. 

Tue School Journal, in replying to a criticism ina 
recent number of the Kducational Review, took occasion 
to review its own career in the edueational field. It 
is not an easy thing for an editor to do with his own 
paper, but it would be well if a chapter could be writ 
ten upon the influence of the educational journals, o 
of the School Journal in particular, upon the profes- 
sional progress of the last twenty years. 


Tur Popular Educator has these three crisp state- 


ments in the May issue: — 


Fifty thousand dollars in the treasury of the N. E. A., and 





the trustees of that association (two of them) would copy- 
right important reports in order to keep it solvent. Anything 
more absurd than that ? 

The Educational Review thinks that that part of the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen relating to the ‘‘ school curricu- 
lum ” will have less weight than that of the Committee of Ten 
because the report of the latter is a consensus of opinion. It 
is kind enough to say, however, that the former will ‘be 
given all the great weight that attaches to Dr. Harris’ name 
and authority.” 

The Public School Journal accuses Editor Winship of 
making an unjust attack upon the editors of the Educational 
Review in his recent criticism of their recent performance, and 
then on the next page, under less provocation, says that only 
language unsuitable to its pages could suitably voice its indig- 
nation. We are so constituted that we cannot help admiring 
the spirit which, when the occasion fits, sometimes ‘ talks 


right out in meet’n.” 


ALL FOR TERNT-BOOKS. 
Some tragedies are almost comical. Here is a case 
in the Tarryall school district in Colorado, in which 
the entire school board — Samuel Taylor, L. F. Me- 
Curdy, and George D, Wyatt — were shot and killed by 
aman who was agrieved over the text-book issues of 
the district. 

To ordinary mortals this seems impossible. We 
expect some activity over the change of text-books in 
the case of state adoptions, and possibly in a city of a 
million inhabitants, but it is at best little more than 

friendly skirmish between rival agents. The idea 
of a private citizen’s becoming so excited over the 
text-books of a district of only a few hundred inhab- 
itauts, that he should feel called upon to kill off, in 
eold blood, with his Winchester, the entire school 
board, is beyond the comprehension of most of us. 

Is it possible that our Colorado friends are simply 
getting in practice for a warm reception for the N. E. 
A.? If one man can feel called upon to “take off” 
all of the selectors of school books in a wee bit of a 
precinct, what possibilities present themselves in the 
case of 20,000 authors, publishers, agents, school 
board members, and users of text-books of all kinds! 

Is it really necessary for every schoolma’am to put 
a Winchester in her umbrella case when she starts for 
Colorado? Probably not. In all seriousness, this is 
a mere freak of human nature, as much as was the 
fatal shot of Giteau, and text-books are no more re- 
sponsible for it than was statesmanship for the assassi- 
nation of Garfield, and no more reflects upon Colorado 
than Giteau’s shot reflected upon Washington. It is 
sad, but not significant. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, the new librarian of the Bos- 
ton public library, says in the June Forum :— 

The growth of public libraries, especially in the last decade, 
has been marvelous. The Boston library has spread itself, to 
the admiration of the whole country; congress has built the 
huge new palace for the congressional library; the three New 
York libraries have combined; Chicago has become a great 
library centre; Mr. Low has planned to crown the Harlem 
Acropolis with a splendid hall for books. And these are only 
the more striking manifestations of a movement that is dis- 
cernible all over the land. Public libraries by the thousand, 
and really notable libraries by the hundred, have been started 
or put on strong foundations within ten years. 

It is interesting to find it stated that this remarkable growth 
of public collections has operated as a decided check to the for- 
mation of private ones. Mr. Justin Winsor of Harvard said 
the other day, at the opening of a university library at Evans- 
jon, Ill., that it was notorious in England that the collecting of 
books by people of leisure and education had gone by, and that 
the same thing began to be apparent inthis country. Consider- 
able private libraries seem no longer to be necessary, because 
large publie collections are so generally within easy reach. <A 
thousand books or so are a cheap luxury for any well-to-do 
family with reading members, and are worth having for their 
decorative value as house furniture, if for nothing else, but to 
store many more books than that in an ordinary house involves a 
sacrifice of space, for which the modern householder is apt to 
find other uses. And yet if one does happen to have house 
enough and money enough, a big room with books all around it, 
from ceiling to floor, is a delightful possession. 


Even a small library at home is a great luxury. 
To retire from the atmosphere of one’s own books, to 


rise and go into their presence, is a great privilege. 


MORE CONCENTRATED WORK IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The Cleveland Leader recently had the following 
suggestive educational utterance upon the above 
topic. There are those who will eall it “ old-fash- 
ioned,” but it is not a bad fashion : — 


One of the most dangerous and conspicuous changes which 
have gradually taken place in the schools is the multiplication 
of the subjects studied or in some way dealt with by young 
children. Recitations have been greatly shortened, in some of 
the older branches, in order to make room for the many new 
things taught. 
near the point of overloading. Worse than that, they have 


The minds of children have been brought very 


been started in the way of scattering time, attention, and 
strength far and wide, and changing restlessly from one thing 
to another. 

Unless we mistake the nature of the American mind and the 
intellectual habits of the American people, there is far more 
need, in this country, of education which shall teach concentra- 
tion, persistence, thoroughness, and depth than of training 
which leads to putting up with a smattering of many things as 
As a nation, 
We skim 
the world of learning, rather than dig far into its depths. Of 


a substitute for respectable knowledge of any. 
we tend to diffusion and dispersion of mental effort. 


course, there are many exceptions, but in so far as Americans 
can be said to have a national habit of study and mental exer- 
cise, they are nimble rather than massive, alert instead of 
laborious, and more broad and catholic than profound and 
There need be little fear that the children of this 
land will grow up too narrow and set in their ways ot thinking 


exhaustive. 


and believing. 

The very nature of the country forbids such failing. Rather, 
it renders certain greater relative deficiencies of other kinds, 
where shortcomings are inevitable. The most serious dangers 
lie in the opposite direction. In any new country, inhabited 
and gradually subdued by an eager and ambitious people, there 
will be much using of makeshifts. Pioneers cannot hope to do 
many things thoroughly. They inevitably become accustomed 
to substitutes, and hardened, as it were, to slovenly methods in 
many kinds of work. So the American people still incline too 
much to ask whether a thing is good enough instead of whether 
it is as good as it ought to be or can be. There is much inelina- 
tion, more than in many older countries, to seek short cuts and 
easy roads to knowledge and wisdom, as well as to less im- 
portant goals of striving and progress. 

It is peculiarly needful that American children should be 
trained in concentration of thought, in persistence of effort, 
and thoroughness of workmanship in whatever they do. If 
education in the schools shall make them careful, clear, pains- 
taking, and perseveringly industrious, there need be no fear 
The latter 
qualities are in the institutions of the republic, the traditions of 


that they will not become broad and versatile also. 


the nation, and even the very topography of the country. The 
former do not spring so readily from the soil. To develop 


them is an important province of true education. 


NOTES ON THE N. E. A. 
Superintendent Aaron Gove is the first ex-president 
that has ever presided over the entertainment of a 
meeting of the N. E. A. 
discrimination exhibited by him in these arrangements 


The energy, wisdom, and 


is meeting the highest expectation of his friends. 

Frank Gove, brother of the superintendent, is an in- 
domitable worker. He took the place of the secretary, 
who broke down under the work two months since. and 
is clearly the right man in the right place at the 
right time. 

Fred Dick, who has made the Denver normal and 
preparatory school the equal of the great private 
schools of Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other 
Eastern cities, is chairman of the hotel committee, and 
the N. E. A. has never gone to any city in which the 
entertainment has been in more skillful hands. He is 
as devoted to work as he is equal to its demands. 

The executive committee consists of Aaron Gove 
(chairman), N. P. Hill, C. E. Diekinson, R. W. 
Woodbury, Caldwell Yeaman, Frank Gove (secretary). 

The badge will be “a beauty,” eminent ly appropriate, 
and it will be appreciated by the visitors. 

Denver business men have rallied to the financial 
entertainment heroically, despite the “times. ” 

The Denver chamber of commerce and board of 
trade are the entertainers, through the various com- 
mittees. 

Chicago Block, Denver, is the headquarters of all 
committees of entertainment. 
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The committee on halls and places of meeting con 
ists of J. H. Van Sickle (chairman), A..G. Rhoads, 
William H. Davis, F. E. Edbrooke, William H. Bush. 
c, A. Bradley, H. S. Phillips, C. T. 
Edgar R. Downs. 

The Brown Palace will be the headquarters. It is 
in elegant hotel, the best adapted to headquarter pur- 
poses of any hotel the N. E. A. 

The committee on press has been H. 
(-hairman), J. C. Martin, Henry Ward, 
(thompson, H. H. Eddy, and H. S. Walter. 
No hotel is at an 
nconvenient distance from the places of meetings. 


Harkinson, and 


has ever had. 
M. Barrett 
Willis S. 


Denver is remarkably compact. 


The Central Presbyterian church, the meeting place, 
; large and well located. 


The National Council will meet in a beautiful church 
cross the corner from the Brown Palace. 

The committee on music is Herbert E. Griges 
hairman), Henry Housley, W. ©. Arundel, W. J. 


\hiteman, and Miss Jeannette Hall. 
The place of meeting can be reached by street cars 
in ten minutes from any part of the city. 
The N. E 
Dr. Butler is the youngest president the N. E. A. 


has ever had. 


. A. was organized in Philadelphia in 1857. 


Irwin Shepard, of Winona, Minn., the secretary, is 
himself. The secretaries of the N. FE. A. 
efficient but has been more 
able, devoted, and serviceable than Mr. Shepard. 
Assistant Superintendent N. A. of New 
York city, chairman of the trustees, is the man of per- 
manent force in the official life of the N. E. A. Other 
officers come and go, but the trustees abide, the uni- 


a host in 


have been men, no one 


Calkins, 


form power. 


Denver is a convention city of national renown. 


Sixty organizations “convened” in Denver last 


year, 


One hundred and seven thousand people went to 


Denver on the excursion ticket of the Knights Tem- 


plars’ Conelave. 
Ten thousand attendance is certain, 15,000 is more 
than probable, 20,000, or more, is a possible figure. 
The railroads are all doing good service in the ar- 
ranging of excursions. 
No other session of the N. E. A. 


advertised, all except the programme. 


has been so well 
The best day trip for the money in America is that 
to Greymont, and Silver Plume, Georgetown, and Ida- 
ho Springs, over the world-renowned Loup ($2.25. ). 

From Denver to the City of Mexico and return for 
$40.00, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Aaron Gove, ex-president of the N. E. A. (San Fran- 
taking the 


has been the 


cisco meeting) and the primary force in 
thirty-fourth annual meeting to Denver, 
superintendent of schools for the “original Denver” 
for twenty-one years. He came here with the new city 
at the close of the war, and has selected every teacher, 
chosen every school building lot, and has theoretically 
dug every cellar and laid every brick in the multitude 
of His 


privilege enjoyed by 


schoolhouses. has been an experience and 


no other American educator. 
The JourRNAL has devoted several columns to the char- 
acteristics of the school buildings, the unique system 
of choosing teachers, and the many charming ideas that 
Mr. 
ministration. 


Mr. J. H. Van Sickle, 
Denver, is justly proud of 


Gove has materialized in his long and initial ad- 


North 


over 


superintendent of 
the 
which he presides, one of the most efficient in the 
One not familiar 
idea of the three-headed school system of 
Denver and suburbs. Denver has noschool superintend- 


school system 


country. with Colorado can 


have no 


ent. Mr. Gove is the superintendent of District No. 1 
of Arapahoe county. South Denver is District No. 2, 
and North Denver is District No. 17 of Arapahoe 
county. District No. 1 is wholly within Denver, 


while South and North Denver have several suburbs 


in their school districts. The county is the school 
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unit. rm iaahoe county is as long as Massachusetts 


(160 miles) and two-thirds as wide. The North Den- 
ver high school building is one of the best school 
buildings from the Missouri to the Pacific. 
Downs, formerly of Weymouth, Mass., is principal, or, 
as he puts it, has the department of administration. 
The art department, which is under Mr. CG. M. Carter’s 
direction, is more nearly ideal, probably, than that of 
any other city, large or small, The art 
The science department is 
as nearly perfect as modern ideas 


Edgar R. 


in the country. 
rooms are simply elegant. 
can make it, while 
the physical culture department on the living basis is 
more complete in its equipment than that of any other 
Mr. F. E. Phillips 
has the administration of the elementary schools in 
Under 


revealing the best modern methods, 


public school building I have seen. 


this same building. this roof are twenty-five 


teachers, from the 
kindergarten through the high school. 

I regret that I have never had an opportunity of see- 
ing the work of the South Side, but it is the testimony 
of the educational men of Denver and the North Side 
that there are the same individuality and evidences of 
progress that characterize the districts Nos. 1 and 17. 

Mr. Fred Dick, founder and principal of the Denver 
normal and preparatory school, is to have a short 
session of his professional summer school the week 
following the institute, with courses of lectures by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the N. E. A.; 
President Charles De Garmo of Swarthmore College, 
Dr. D. H. 
the 


James L. 


America ; 
of 
orator; 


leading Herbartians of 
the School of 


Minnesota, a 


one of the 
Kiehle, dean of Pedagogy Uni- 
vigorous 
of great popular and 
Miss Sarah C. Brooks of 
Dr. E. M. Hart- 
leader in physical culture 
J. W. Cook of the Illinois Normal 
University, a man of eminent philosophical and prac- 


Treud- 


school 


versity of 
Hughes of 
scholastic professional gifts ; 


Toronto, a man 


St. Paul, a genius in supervisory work ; 
well of 
methods; President - 


Boston, the great 


tical pedagogical good sense; Superintendent F. 
Youngstown, Ohio, 
lecturer; Dr. R. H. Pratt of Brooklyn, and many others. 
Professor Dick has associated with him in this summer 
DeLong of the State Uni- 
regular summer school begins June 10, 


ley of a skilled summer 


school work Professor Ira M. 
versity. The 
and continues until July 26, except during the week 
of the meetings of the N. E. A. The regular 
is large and every way strong. 

The State University at Boulder, under the inspira- 
President J. H. Baker, is 
assuming prominence that assures it a place beside the 


faculty 


tion and scholarship of 
leading state universities. A departmentof pedagogy 
and a mining school are the latest bold strides of Pres- 
ident Baker. 

The state normal school at Greeley, under Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, is one of the great progressive professional 
institutions of the country. It is now four years since 
he to He has 
gathered about hima distinguished faculty of seventeen, 


went Colorado from Pennsylvania. 


and but one teacher has withdrawn from the faculty 
in that time, and she was tempted by matrimony only. 
East or West 
sional influence and service than Dr. 


of greater profes- 
Snyder. 


The public schools of Greeley, under Superintendent 


There are few men 


Copeland, are closely allied to the normal, each profit- 
ing greatly from the other. 

Pueblo, the second city in the state, has received so 
much attention that there is no excuse for enlarging 
upon the work of P. W. Leach, 
field of usefulness. 


who has already gone 
to a wider 

Colorado Springs boasts the very best public high 
is one of 
Nor is it 


the building alone that is excellent, but the school as 


school building west of the Mississippi. It 
the finest school buildings in the country. 


A variety of circumstances have conspired to 
f 15,000 inhabitants one of the most 


well. 
make this city o 
intelligent and wealthy 
eight years the educational policy was largely directed 
by Mrs. Susan Schouler for a time one of the 
brightest and best teachers of Arlington, Mass. Serv- 
ing upon the school board without pay, she and her 
associates placed in charge Superintendent r. te 
Patterson, with G. B. Turnbull at the head of the high 


school, as rare men in theory and practice, in counsel 


for its size America. For 


Dunbar, 


as active, as are to be found in any state. 


Color: yay ( ae Dr. 
taken front rank i 
usefulness. 


W. F. aaaia. president, has 
high scholarship and in general 
There is no university location with more 
scenic attractions, there is no more beautiful city in 
which to spend college days, and unless all signs fail, 
this is sure to be the non-state institution from Chica- 
go to Stanford. 

The Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy> 
and Languages will hold its fourth annual session 
(July 15-August 16) at the foot of Pike’s Peak, with 
all the advantages of Colorado College and publie 
school men and buildings. The list of lecturers reads 
more like a dream than like a reality. 
the local talent, by Dr. W. F. Slocum, there 
are courses of lectures by William James, Harvard Uni- 
versity; R. T. Ely, University of Wisconsin; Thomas 
R. Bacon, University of California; E. N. Plank, St. 
Edward Channing, Harvard University ; 'T. R. 
Lounsbury, Yale University ; William. U. Wilkinson, 
University of Chicago; H. H. Boyesen, Columbia Col- 
lege; Hamilton Mabie, New York; Mons. L. 
Denver; William Deutseh, 
Ph. D., University of 
Charles EF. University 
Lakes, Golden; George L. 
Bailey, 


In addition to 
headed 


Louis ; 


Capellier, 
D. H. Robinson, 
Marble, Omaha; 
Nebraska; A. E. 
; M. A. 
Denver; 
Miss Lucey 8. Silke, assistant special teacher of drawing 
Z. X. Snyder, Ph. D., state 
A. W. Norton, Nebraska state normal ; 


St. Louis; 
A. P. 
of 
Cannon, 


Kansas ; 
Bessey, 
Denver 
Kansas state normal; Henry Read, 
in Chicago publie schools ; 


normal school ; 


M. V. O'Shea, Minnesota state normal; James E. 
Russell, State University; John Hancock, Durango ; 
O. T. Bright, Cook county, Ill.; Ray Greene Huling, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Mary E. MeCulloeh, supervi- 
sor of kindergarten in the St. Louis public schools 
George E. Hasie, Fort Worth, Tex. ; H. Perkins, 
Chicago College of Music. 








EDITORIAL 


MENTION, 


Hlevald 
fervent 


May 26 had a remarkably clear, 


The 


The Boston of 


sensible, and editorial upon ‘ Heartening of 


Teachers.” 
Intelligence says: ‘* It would seem as if somebody was de- 

cidedly previous in securing and trying to enforce a copyright 

on the 
Miss Marion Talbot of Boston is to of Mrs. 


Alice Freeman Palmer as dean of the women’s department of 


‘ Report of the Fifteen.’ ’ 
take the place 


the Chicago University. 

William A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, 
lecturer, is available for institute work the coming 
Few men are so well equipped in scholarship, ex- 


Mass., educator, 
author, 
season. 
perience, and good judgment-for such service. 

The only case that has come to our attention in which a town 
has voted an appropriation specifically to raise teachers’ salaries 
is in the case of Rowley, the school committee 
has deliberately refused to carry out the wishes of the voters. 


Mass., where 


School boards are supposed to be far in advance of the voting 
public in such matters. 

The retirement of J. J. 
tendent of schools at Canton, Ohio, is universally regretted by 
the He of the best-known 
educators of the country, a genius in supervision, brilliant as 
an institute lecturer, one of the most beloved men in the 
If he must go, it is a most happy circumstance 
his be L. W. Day, retirement 
Cleveland awakened such widespread regret. 


Burns, for some years superin- 


profession. is a true man, one 
pro- 
that 


from 


fession. 
successor is to whose 


Teachers in various parts of the country who use wheels 
and know from personal experience the delights thereof will 
be glad to learn that special provision is making for their en- 
joyment of those delights during the meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Denver this summer. for 
cyclists is abundantly proved by the fact that four-fifths of the 


ladies teaching in the Denver 


That Colorado is a paradise 


gentlemen and one-third of the 


schools ride wheels. These teachers have formed a wheel 


are making arrangements to give their ‘ visiting 
brethren and sisters” an opportunity of seeing Denver and the 
surrounding country in that exhilarating way which cyclists 
The roads in the vicinity of Denver are 


A room has been pro- 


club and 


only can appreciate. 
unparalleled in excellence for cycling. 
vided in the Denver high school, which will be headquarters 
for the club and their visitors during the week of the associa- 
Daily runs to various points of interest will be arranged ; 
evening runs. 


tion. 
long runs and short runs, morning runs and 
These will be taken at such times as not to interfere with the 
guidance of 
route to be It is 
and all other services which 


entirely 


meetings of the association, and will be under the 


some member familiar with the traversed. 
hardly necessary to say that these 
the able to render to visitors will be 


gratuitous. 


club may be 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





. MORE ABOUT RICE. 


‘‘An Exploded Chestnut” in the JournaL or Epucation, 
April 4, has suggested the grouping of some additional facts 
and figures that may be of interest, from recent reports of the 
United States department of agriculture. 

The rice which came from Madagascar two hundred years 
ago found a congenial soil and climate at Charleston, S. C., 
and so thrived that its cultivation extended to the adjoining 
colonies and became a lucrative branch of agriculture. In 
1754, 100,000 barrels of unhusked rice were exported to Eng- 
land, leaving an ample supply for home consumption. For 
two centuries South Carolina was the chief American producer 
of rice. But in recent years rice cultivation has been de- 
veloped marvelously in Louisiana, till that state now produces 
two-thirds of all the rice grown in the United States. In the 
year ending 1893 Louisiana produced 182,400,000 pounds of 
rice, and North and South Carolina and Georgia together only 
55,146,900 pounds. 

‘* An Exploded Chestnut” by implication does a possible in- 
justice to some of the geographies quoted, by giving the im- 
pression that all the quotations are from‘ late” editions. Both 
the 1894 and the 1893 editions of *‘ Maury’s Manual of Geogra- 
phy” clearly transferred the long-time pre-eminence of South 
Carolina in rice-culture to Louisiana. 

The amount of rice produced in this country is said to suftice 
for little more than half the amount annually consumed. Both 
lowland and upland rice are grown, but mainly the former. 

Probably the largest rice-producing country of the world is 
China, but notwithstanding the vast area under cultivation, the 
product falls far short of the home demand, and rice is im- 
ported from Siam and the Malay Islands. Its exportation is 
forbidden by royal edict. 

Rice is the staple crop of Japan and the principal food of its 
people. 

In India rice forms the principal food of 273,000,000 people, 
nearly a fifth of the world’s population. In an average year 
over 57,000,000 acres are cultivated with rice, an area nearly 
equal to the entire surface of New York and Pennsylvania. 

ae. Tame FP 


WHY WE SHOULD ANNEX HAWAII. 


Hawaii is an American state, and is embraced in the American 
commercial and military systems. The United States has for 
many years past kept warships at Honolulu, and has exercised a 
friendly suzerainty over the islands which is without parallel in 
the history of the world. The attitude of this government has 
been that of a de-facto supremacy, in reality a protectorate. 
The treaties that have been discussed and ratified between these 
countries have been for the closest reciprocity and for a restric- 
tion upon the disposal of Hawaiin bays, harbors, and crown 
lands to other nations; and attempts have been made by both to 
have ratified treaties of annexation. Indeed, for the past fifty 
years this has been a question familiar alike to Americans and 
Hawaiians, and its importance increases with each new event in 
the Pacific, and with each island seized there by European mari- 
time powers. In 1886 Hawaii was nearer to the United States than 
to the territory of any other country. Now the English posses- 
sion, Johnson Island, acquired in 1891, is only 600 miles away. 
England has also seized and fortified Fanning and Christmas 
islands, forming a chain of possessions toward Australia. 
France and Germany have not been far behind Great Britain. 
Both have strongly fortified stations in the Pacific. It is a not- 
able fact that European powers, especially England, have been 
strengthening themselves more and more in the Pacific as an 
isthmian canal has become a possibility of the near future. 
England has a chain of fortified stations around the world at in- 
tervals of 3,000 miles or less, guarding all the main thorough- 
fares of trade on the globe. There is a single flaw, the non- 
possession of Hawaii. She is weaker in the Pacific than in any 
other quarter of the world. The possession of Hawaii would 
make her strong where now she is weak, would make her the 
mistress of the Pacific as now she is mistress of the Alantic.--- 
From ** The Political Importance of Hawati,’ by Lieutenant 
John A. Harman, U. S. A., in North American Review for 
March. 





O-——. 
WHEN WAS * AMERICA” WRITTEN ? 


I too highly respect our good Dr. Samuel F. Smith, the aged 
author of our country’s hymn of patriotic worship, ‘* America,” 
to contradict him, but I do think while he is living he should, if 
possible, reduce the time of its creation and promulgation to a 
certainty. The first school singing book published by Lowell 
Mason, “ The Juvenile Singing Book” (not Lyre), and the 
first book ever used for any public school of America, which I 
how have before me, does not contain ‘‘ America.” ‘This was 
the first and only book used in the public school under Lowell 
Mason, and was adopted by the school board. 


‘* Before all lands in East or West, 
I love my native land the best” 


(to be found on page 72 of the “ Juvenile”), is the only patri- 
otic song that book contains. 


December, 1837, the experiment of teaching vocal music as 
one of the regular branches of common school education, in 
any public school in America, was first attempted in the Hawes 
school of South Boston. 

Lowell Mason, as a musical enthusiast, gratuitously offered 
his services for that purpose. August 14, 1838, was, as I be- 
lieve, as a matter of history, the first public exhibition of the 
singing of any public school children as a body ever given in 
Boston, under direction of Lowell Mason. I have the pro- 
gramme of that notable occasion before me. 

That first experiment was so successful, and so convincing to 
the Boston school committee, that just fourteen days after that, 
or on the 28th day of August, 1838, an order was passed by 
them that instruction in vocal music should be at once intro- 
duced into all the public schools of the city of Boston. That 
first public exhibition of public school singing I was partici- 
pant of as a scholar of the Hawes school of South Boston. 

I also was in an exhibition of the public schools in singing 
‘¢ America ” in Park-street church, when Charles Zemur played 
the organ. I cannot make the time 1832, and I think if our 
good Dr. Smith looks over his dates he will find it July 4, 1838. 
Lowell Mason published the Handel and Haydn church book 
and also the “ Choir” in 1832. He published the ‘‘ Boston Acad- 
emy of Music” in 1838. No one of these books has ‘+ Amer- 
ica” in it. 

In 1840 or 1841 Lowell Mason published the ‘ Carmina 
Sacra,” and ‘‘ America” then, for the first time, as I believe, 
enlivened the patriotic sentiment of the people. 

I have to conclude from all the surroundings that ‘* America” 
was first sung July 4, 1838, and about two years after was first 
published. Can it be settled ? 

Wirti1am Canoon GREENE, in Boston Standard, 


(ee 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can you print a list of cities in which algebra is a part of 
the curriculum of the grammar school ? SUBSCRIBER. 

The following list is of cities and towns in which algebra is 
taught as a part of the grammar school course: Washington, 
D. C.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Williamsport, Pa. ; Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Chester, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Baltimore, Md. ; 
Penfield, Pa.; Columbus, Ga.; Camden, N. J.; Newnan, Ga. ; 
Trenton, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal.; Belleville, Ill.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Peoria, Ill.; Norristown, Pa.; Newark, N. J.; 
Boston, Newton, Lowell, Woburn, New Bedford, Northampton, 
Lynn, Medford, Salem, Waltham, Chelsea, Mass. 

— What was the famous Agassiz’s name ? What is the son’s 
name ? QUERIST. 

He was always called Louis Agassiz, but his name was Jean 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, and he was born at Motier, Switzer- 
land, in 1807. The son is Alexander Agassiz. He was born at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 1835. 

— What can you tell me about Aberdeen, University ? I do 
not find it among the old British universities, and yet I am sure 
it is one of them. STUDENT. 

Although Aberdeen University was incorporated in 1860, it 
was the union of King’s College, founded in 1494, and the 
Marischal College of 1593, and inherits the antiquity of both. 


— What was America’s pioneer woinan suffrage newspaper ? 


Una, conducted by Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis and Mrs. 
Caroline H. Dall. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: — 

The review of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary” in your issue of 
April 11, so excellent in many parts, is in error in speaking of 
the new ‘‘ diacritical scheme,” and of it as a “ diacritical origi- 
nality,” as if something had been invented by the editors of the 
dictionary, or arbitrarily hit upon by them. 

This does an unintentional injustice. The key used for pro- 
nunciation is what is familiarly known among all English 
speaking philologists as the ‘‘ Scientific Alphabet,” or the 
‘¢ Standard Phonetic Alphabet,” having been prepared by the 
joint labors of the leading members of the American Philo 
logical Association, the American Spelling Reform Association, 
and the English Philological Society. These bodies, while 
perfecting this alphabet, included among their officers these 
well-known philological scholars: Professor W. D. Whitney of 
Yale, Professor E. J. Childs of Harvard, Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, Professor Max Miiller of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, United States Commissioner of Education William T. 
Harris, President F. A. P. Barnard of Columbia, Professor W. 
W. Skeat of Cambridge University, Professor C. H. Toy of 
Harvard, Professor J. A. H. Murray, editor of the great Ox- 
ford dictionary, Henry Sweet of London, and Professor S. S. 
Halderman of the University of Pennsylvania, with Professor 
Francis A. March of Lafayette as president. This alphabet 
was chosen by the editors of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary ” for 
pronunciations because it is the best authenticated alphabet of 
the language, and, being thoroughly scientific, it is perfectly 
adapted to give the exact phonetjc sound of each word, and 
this in the most simple possible way. The words, as respelled, 
have the forms they will have, in all probability, when English 
is scientifically spelled, thus gradually acquainting the eye with 
these forms. At least, this is the judgment of such leading 
experts of the language as those whose names are given above. 
It was held by their president that ‘‘ by this alphabet all English 
words can be printed correctly with great simplicity.” 

Permit me to add that, instead of seeking ‘‘ to count words,” 
the most rigid rules of exclusion were adopted, by which over 
200,000 vocabulary terms that had been collected were ex- 
cluded by the various experts that passed upon their admission. 

In every way throughout the compilation it has been the pur- 
pose to give a sure guide to simplicity of form and to good 
English. Doubtless, the judgment of critics equally com- 
petent as our editors will, here and there, take exceptions to 
the decisions reached and recorded in the work. Errors, 
likely enough, have been made in spite of the extraordinary 
care taken; but may I not, in conclusion, quote the words of 
that authoritative scientific journal, Nature, London, edited by 
the eminent Lockyer: ‘It passes the wit of man to suggest 
anything which ought to have been done that has not been done 
to make this dictionary a success.” I. K. Funk. 

New York, May 2, 1895. 

——— | 
Tue. Lire or Samuet J. Tinpen. By John Big- 
elow, LL.D. Intwovolumes. Cloth. Vol. I.,416 pp. Vol. 

II., 440 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Samuel J. Tilden was an uncrowned king. Now that the ex- 
citement of the political events of 1876 is passed, all’ Americans 
unite in doing honor to one of the most interesting characters 
in national politics —the most interesting of all the men who 
have not figured in the U. S. senate or in the presidential chair. 
His was a great personality, and his biographer is one capable 
of appreciating this and of making others enter into his view of 
the man. ‘Tilden and Bigelow were law students together. 








Boston. 


Me a.\ D.C. HE ATH & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Chicago. 


London, 





AUTHORITIES in AMERICAN HISTORY. 
MOSES COIT TYLER, Professor of American History in Cornell Uni- 


versity, writes concerning 


THomas’s History oF THE Uwnirep STATES: 


“I have examined with much satisfaction Thomas’s History, and am much impressed by the 
wisdom of the author’s plan of concentrating attention upon the victories of peace—the struggles 
and triumphs which give us social, political, and commercial progress. In a single volume of this 
size choice must be made, so far as fullness of treatment goes, between the period of the genesis of 
our nation,— 7. é., prior to 1783,— and the one which follows it and is now in progress. So many 
text-books slur over the latter period that there is not only novelty, but advantage, in the fact that 


Thomas's book lays its chief stress upon it.” 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard 


University, writes : 


“ To his task Professor Thomas has brought an excellent knowledge of the subject, a good speak- 
ing style, and a singularly clear judgment. It is not a perfect book, but it is, perhaps, better de- 


signed and worked out than its predecessors. 


‘“ The treatment of public questions is broad, interesting, and impartial, without losing the 
American spirit. It is an bonest, intelligent, and well-molded book. 
“As a book to be taught, to be studied, to lead to other reading, and to keep for reference, it 


deserves much praise.” 
532 pages. 


Maps and Illustrations. $1.00. 
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Worcester, 
Springfield, 
New Bedford, 
Lynn, Lowell, 
Salem, Mass. ; 


And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. Recommended by ALL of them. 


Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, 


Reading, 
Scranton, 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVERS 


> or 0790 naa fa. ’ * 
Receive the soiling of a year's use instead of the book! 


Harrisburg, 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS--Your Greatest Expense, 


Will LAST TWICE AS LONG, and 





BY USING THE 


Present a Neat and Uniform Appearance in the Schoolroom, 





“Holden System Preserving Books” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, 


among which are included such cities as 


Wilkesbarre, 
Lancaster, 

New Castle, Pa.; 
Bangor, Me. ; 
Providence, R. I. ; 











The soiled cover is removed at the end of a year, and the next 
The common laws of 


scholar is given the book in a clean cover. 
hygiene demand this. 





Manchester, 
Concord, N. H.; 
Jersey’ City, 
New Brunswick, 
Plainfield, N. J.; 


THE HOLDEN 


PATENT SELF-BINDER 


Repairs the LOOSENED Leaves 
and Strengthens the 
WEAKENED BINDINEA. 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


Hartford, Ct.; 
Duluth, 
Winona, Minn. ; 
Toledo, O.; 


THE HOLDEN 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Repairs the 


TORN Leaves. 





THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


wy) . B : " . ° 
First: Putting on a new, clean cover when the book is transferred to a new pupil. 


Al 


in guantitzes Costs only 25 cents.) 


uid an envelope of strips of Transparent Paper to repair loosened and torn leaves ON EACH TEACHER’S DESK. 


a loosened or a torn leaf, and having the teacher apply the remedy AT ONCE. 
Full particulars and samples sent on receipt of stamp. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


G. W. Howpen, President. 
. P. Hotpven, Treasurer. 


Second: Putting a box of Self- Binders 
(This outfit 


Third: Instructing pupils to notify the teacher of the first sign of weakness in the book, either 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E) 








rhey became chums at that 


terruption through a long 
uture 


time, and their friendship knew no 
and eventful public life. In the 
of the case, the interest in these volumes is really more 
e side lights than in the head lights. ‘They reveal a multi- 

lc of incidents in the public and private life of men of prom- 

ce from 1830 to His boyhood days were spent in 
thborly companionship with Martin Van Buren. His father’s 

isc was the rendezvous of eminent politicians all through 
boyhood. The fact, not heretofore noted, is brought out 

| he was at one time a teacher in the town of Williamstown, 
lected by the president of Williams College. During all the 
ter years of Mr. Van Buren’s life he had no adviser more close 
in young Tilden, who read in advance every address, and article, 

iil state paperof Mr. Van Buren’s. Van Buren’s will was drawn 

y the late Benjamin F. Butler, and Mr. Tilden was named in 

is the trustee of the property left to the grandchildren. 
While he was still in his teens he was active in newspaper dis- 

issions of political questions, one of his first articles being 
ittributed by the editor to Mr. Van Buren. He was a student 
it Yale, and a graduate of the University of New York city. 
Che election of Van Buren as president, when he was twenty- 
one, had great influence upon his intellectual and political life, 
as he became one of the president’s most able defenders against 
political and personal critics. 

These volumes present some highly valuable material for the 
study of those tragic political times. Young ‘Tilden was in the 
hottest of the famous Van Buren-Harrison campaign of 1840. In 
Intl, at the age of twenty-seven, he was admitted to the bar. 
In 1844, at thirty years of age, Mr. ‘Tilden was really the advis- 

ig leader of his party in New York state, and, more than any 

ther one man in the country, perhaps, was responsible for the 
election of James K. Polk, who had defeated his best friend, 
Van Buren, for the nomination. He went to the assembly at 
his time. At this time George Bancroft, the historian,.became 

warm personal friend. With the final defeat of Van Buren, 

1 Is48, Mr. Tilden retired from politics and devoted himself 

» his profession, in which he amassed a large fortune, return- 

x to polities with the great mission of purifying New York city 

'weedism and New York state of the same vicious elements. 
» story from that point is graphically told in these volumes. 


By Arthur I. Fonda. 


S1L.00, 


TSS0. 


lonest Money. New York: 
Macmillan & Company. 
Mr. Fonda of Denver has made a careful study of monetary 
‘ries and problems, and has written about them both 
ily and intelligently. Even when one does not agree with 
s deductions, there is always much to be said on their side. 
is one which is in every way suggestive, and in 
ny ways helpful. It states the recognized economic bases 
ll money or currency reasoning, and describes the existing 
especially that, rather of the 
in the author’s intent, is all preliminary 


200 pp. 


e essay 


or those. 


nit tary systems, 
ted States. This 


the presentation of a new system, which might or might 
t be practicabl ° 

How ro Know rue Witp Frowers. By Mrs. Wil- 
liam Starr Dana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


>pp. Price, $1.75. 

Not often does a title express clearly all that a book 

s ‘+ How to Know the Wild Flowers: a Guide to the Names, 
Naunts, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers.” 

It is not probable that any other nature book purely for 
chools, and yet not specifically a te xt-book, has ever had such 


is, as 


a sale,— 27,000 in two years. Of course it has been used as a 
text-book, and with marvelous It is a beautiful 
book, exquisitely illustrated, ideally written, every line meet- 
ing the design of the author and the need of the student. It is 
one of the few books for which the reviewer wishes for 
stronger words with which to express admiration and apprecia- 
tion. 


success. 


Tne Taste Game. By Helene J. Roth. 
Das Deurscne Lirreratur Speret yon F. 

Each, 75 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

Teachers of French and German, and especially those who 
desire means of increasing the facility of their pupils in the 
practical use of the languages, or who seek for something to 
add zest to the routine work of a natural method of teaching, 
will find these games of use. In each case the well-known 
principle of the game of authors — itself an adaptation of a far 
older principle of games with cards —has been utilized. Mlle. 
Roth has arranged on the cards the names of the various arti- 
cles which appear on the dining-table at meal time, and Herr 
Zoller, with German cleverness, has prepared a game out of 
the names of German authors and their works. 


Zoller. 


S. 


Youna’s GoveRNMENT Crass Book. A manua! of 
instruction in the principles of constitutional government 
and law. By Andrew W. Young. ‘Thoroughly revised by 
Salter S. Clark, Esq. Cloth, 291 pp. Price, $1.05. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

There are some books that have beneath them great princi- 
ples, so that they live through many editions and many changes 
of pedagogical sentiment. Young's ‘' Class Book” is one of 
these. We studied it as a student; we taught it; our children 
have learned from it, and now, thoroughly revised, it comes to 
us as a most inviting modern text-book. Beloved for what it 
has been, it is no less admired for what it is. 


bundle of papers 
By Walter Black- 


MepiraAtTions IN Morney. A 
imbued with the sobriety 6f midnight. 


burn Harte. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. Cloth. 
224 pp. 
These six essays, upon prejudice, Jacobitism in Boston, 


critie’s criticism, masks and faces in literature, the fascination 
of new books, and a rhapsody on music, are more than ordi- 
narily entertaining. There freshness about them that 
makes them enjoyable, whatever may be one’s predilections. 

The social attitude is what one who is a frequent reader of 
The Arena would be led to expect. 


is a 


With 
Second 
with 


CAMPAIGN. 
lieutenant, 
251 pp., 


NavoLkon BoNnararte’s First 
comments by Herbert H. Sargent, first 
Cavalry, United States army. Crown 5vo, 
maps. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
A military scholar, with historic tastes and literary instincts, 

has made a close study of Napoleon’s campaign which com- 

prised the battles of Montenotte, Lodi, Lonato, Castiglione, 

Jossano, San Georgia, Arcole, Rivoli, and the Tagliamento. 

His descriptions are vivid, his analysis is clear, his comments 

comprehensive. His conclusions are that this was really the 

most brilliant and complete, the most rapid in movement, and 

Hle was but twenty-six 


S1.50. 


the most strategical in combinations. 
vears of age when he planned and executed this campaign 
It is a genuine, skillful study from the military standpoint. 


“THe FAcE AND THE MAsk,” a collection of short 
by Robert Barr, illustrated by A. Hencke, will be 
eagerly read by admirers of this very clever writer. It is in 
the T'wentieth Century series, in convenient size, with attrac- 
tive buckram binding tastefully stamped in silver, at the mod- 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 


stories, 


erate price of 75 cents. 


Number 34 of “One Hundred Choice Selections,” 
for reading and recitations (?. Garrett & Co., Philadelphia,) 
contains material suited to every occasion where readings and 
recitations are in order. Price, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 


— -()———— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
FALSITY OF THE GRUBE METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY 
ri, By Saul Badanes. Price, 50 cents. New York: E, 
ILLUSTRATED First READER IN SERIAL ECONOMICS, 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co 
Tike OLD Rep ScHOOLHOUSE, 


ARITHME 
L. Kellogg & Co. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Price, 


By Elizabeth Lloyd. 73 cents. 


Philadelphia: Friend’s Book Association, 
LivrtheE KNiGuTs AND LApIES. By Margaret EF. Sangster, Price, 
81.2% APLOAT WITH THE FLAG, By W... Henderson. Price, $1.25, 


—STUDIES OF MEN, By George W Smalley. Price, $2.50.—— FAR 
rrom THE MAppING Crowp. By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50. 
OLIVER CROMWELI By George H. Clark. Price, $1.25.——THkE JubG- 
MENT By EK. F. Benson. Price, $1.00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

WHEELBARROW ON TITE LABOR QUESTION, 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

TEN NEW ENGLAND BLOSSOMS AND THEIR INSECT VisiroRs, By 
Clarence Moores Weld. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

Or Rovan Epucation., By Daniel Defoe. Edited with Notes by 
Karl D. Biilbring. Price, 50 cents. London: David Nutt. 


BOOKS, 


Price, 35 cents. Chicago: 


RACINE’S ATHALIE. Edited by Charles A. Eggert. Boston: D. C, 
» Heath & Co. 

Jimmy Boy. By Sophie May. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 

A MANUAL or PepaGoagics. By Daniel Putnam. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

PLAIN Facets ror FAR Minps. By George M. Searle. Price, 50 
cents New York: Catholic Book Exchange. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Boston. 
Price, $1.50 


Price, $1.25.— 


A Menran Anirumetic. By G.A, Wentworth. 

SLOYD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By Gustav Larsson 

Tue Boy SoLprers OF 1812. By E. 'T. Tomlinson. 
Tie WATCH FIRES OF 776. By Samuel Adams Drake. 


THOMAS BooniG, By Luther Marshall. Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
Four YEARS OF NOVEL READING. Edited by R.G,. Moulton, Price, 


DO cents Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION, Hi. Wines. Price, $1.75. 


By Dr. F 


Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

WoRDSWORTIUS INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, AND OTHER POEMS 
Price, 15 cents BURNS’ CoTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, AND OTHER 
Poems. Price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 

rues Eve. By Chalmer Prentice, M. DD. Price, $1.50.—GOVERN- 
Ment & Co. By Horatio W. Seymour. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: A. 
C, MeClurg & Co. 

REPORTS RECEIVED 
Rerorts, Er North Attleboro’, Mass. — Spencer, Mass,— South 


Minnesota. Westfield, Mass Palmer, 
Michigan.—Marlborough, Mass. 
Massachusetts. Wales, 
Mass.—Fall River, 
Columbus, 0. 


bridge, Mass Adams, Mass 
Mass.— Dover, N. H.—Taunton, Mass 
Louisiana.—Quiney, Mass.—Concord, Mass 
Mass Warren, Mass New York city Brookline, 
Mass.—Lowell, Mass.—Cambridge, Mass.—Lynn, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. Auburn, Me Pittsfield, Mass 


CATALOGUES 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute.—Bridgton, 
Massachusetts Institute of 


University of Chicago 
Me.} Academy.—University of Michigan 
Technology 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 


lawn Avenue, Chicayo, IL 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 18: North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, 
Morehead City. : 

June 18-20: Msssouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24: National Association of Elocutionists, 
Boston, Mass. 
June 24—-July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. ; 
June 25: Texas State Association of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, Dallas. 

June 25-27: New York State Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Troy. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Searcy. 
June 26-28: The Michigan Music-Teachers’ 
Association, Ypsilanti. ; 
June 26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dallas. 

June 27-29: University Convocation of the 
State of New York, Albany. 

June 29-The University Extension Summer 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

June 30—July 4: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Spartanburg. 

July 1-3: West Virginia Educational Associa- 
tion, Sheppardtown. 
July 1-3: Kentucky Educational Association, 

Lexington. 
July 1-2: New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Asbury Park. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Syracuse. 
July 2-4: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mount Gretna. 
July 2-5: Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
July 2-4: The Alabama Educational Associ- 
ation, Talladega. 
July 2-5: Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Sandusky. 
July 5 12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 
- July 9-12: Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pen-Mar. 
July 8-11: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 
July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of America, Chicago, III. 
July 18-25: Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education, Toronto, Canada. 
July 30-August 1: Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association, Franklin. 


EDUCATIONAL 





CANADA. 

A Pan-American congress of religion and 
education will be held at Toronto, Can., from 
July 18 to July 25. The Rev. Samuel G. 
Smith, D.D., pastor of People’s church, St. 
Paul, Minn., will be president. The congress 
will be composed of representative laymen and 
clergymen from every country, province, and 
state of North and South America, including 
Protestants, Roman Catholies, and Hebrews, 
and accredited delegates are expected from all 
county and state governments, as well as 
churches, educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The interests of the congress are being 
outlined by a board of state commissioners, 
there being one commissioner in each state and 
country, who is organizing committees and 
securing the appointment of delegates from all 
parts of his own state. The congress will have 
the following sections: Authors, editors, and 
publishers; educational section, including col- 
leges, academies, seminaries, and schools; 
philanthropic section, including hospitals, asy- 
lums, orphanages, homes, and reformatories ; 
woman’s section, including temperance work ; 
denominational section; young people’s section, 


Teac ‘o-operativ 
Teachers Wanted! rere owe 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 











WANTED, 
Teachers and Students who desire to add substan 
tially to their incomes during the summer vacation, 
to write to us. Wages, $3 to $7 a day; pay every 
week. CENTRAL SuPPLY Co., Cincinnati, 0. 7 





Educational Meeting, DENVER, Col. 


TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 
will do well to look into the Delightful Ocean Route 
and Special Low Fares offered by the MALLORY 
STEAMSHIP LINE from New York. No tonic 
like Sea Air for building up and recuperating. 

Apply to 
A. SINCLAIR, JR., Agt., 366 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. MALLORY & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y. 
‘Tuition Free. 
CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI- 
ATION—NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 
Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association: 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
23-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St, Chicago. 


The Connecticut Summer School, 


NORWICH, CONN., July 8—July 26, 1896. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the state 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other states a fee of $5.00 will be 
charged. Board from $5 00 to $7.00 a week. 

For information apply to 

CHARLES D. HINE, Sec'y, HARTFORD. 
apis, m2, j6,13,20] 


including young people’s societies, Sunday- 
schools, kindergartens, missionary societies, 
ete, — 

COLORADO. 

A large number of towns throughout the 
state adopted the free text-book system at the 
recent election. 

Superintendent Shepard of Arapahoe county 
has returned from an extensive trip to the East 
and Canada in the interest of the N. E. A. He 
reports great interest in the coming meeting. 

A teachers’ wheel club was formed in Denver 
recently. The object of the club is to enter- 
tain all pedaling pedagogues of the N. E. A., 
and show them Colorado from the bicycle. 

The University of Colorado has just issued 
its new annual catalogue and the announce- 
ment of the first session of the summer school, 
to be held at the university July 16-August 24. 
An unusually stfong faculty has been provided 
for the summer school, and extensive courses 
have been provided for those who attend. The 
enrollment for the year in the university has 
been 204, and that of the university preparatory 
school 192. 

Charles J. Ling of the Denver manual train- 
ing school, and Sidney F. Smith of the East 
Denver high school, will receive the degree 
Ph.D. from the University of Colorado at the 
coming commencement. Messrs. Ling and 
Smith are instructors in the high school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Civil government is, by a recent act, included 
among the requisites for examination for teach- 
ers’ certificates of all grades, and required to be 
taught in all public schools. 

County superintendents whose salaries ex- 
ceed $1,200 per annum are prohibited from 
engaging in other business. 

No certificate or permit to teach shall be 
granted to any person not acitizen of the United 
States, unless such person has resided in the 
United States one year last prior to application. 
This is a protection of United States teachers 
against Canadian invasion. 

County superintendents will be elected in 
November, at the same time other county officers 
are, instead of in June, as heretofore. An 
effort to remove it from political influences by 
changing time of election a few years ago proved 
a fruitless expense to the state. 

The governor's veto of the state school appro- 
priations will not close the normal schools and 
university, as was first feared. Public-spirited 
citizens have already raised by private subscrip- 
tion enough to keep them open. 

The primary script method, by which chil- 
dren are taught to read and write script alone 
for the first two months of school work, is be- 
coming very fashionable with our best primary 
teachers, and a new script reading chart is 
being introduced into our schools. 

Professor Jones of Hoople schools has demon- 
strated that girls can learn to add more rapidly 
and accurately than boys. He has a ten-year 
old pupil who can add a column of thirteen fig- 
ures in from three to four seconds. Business 





Send for circulars, Address 
19-2t ; eow 3t] 





THE H. E. HOLT. 


Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


The 12th annual session will be held in the beautiful and commodious buildines of Tufts College, only 
four miles from Boston, commencing July 30th, and closing with graduating exercises August 21st. 


EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


in all departments. 


$ 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


$ ‘We have good places for good teachers 


Register at once 


EF. Foster, Manager. 


cow 





men and beys who add rapidly combine by tens 
and twenties, while lady teachers and girl pupils 
who add rapidly add consecutively. 


NEW YORK. 


The principalship of the new girls’ high 
school in Brooklyn has been subject to much 
discussion for many weeks. It was distinctly 
understood that the high school committee 
stood five for Mr. Hull of Lawrenceville and 
two for Dr. Gunnison, but the teachers’ com- 
mittee and the full board would not endorse 
Dr. Hull; so that there was a grand harmony 
jubilee, in which the friends of Drs. Hull and 
Gunnison united with great enthusiasm upon 
Dr. John Mickleborough, grammar school No. 
9, which gave great satisfaction to the teachers’ 
committee and the full board. 

Dr. W. D. Gunnison of grammar school No. 
19 has been elected to the presidency of St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. Dr. 
Gunnison’s election to the presidency of this 
university, of which he is a graduate, was 
unanimous and very hearty. 

Mr. ¥. B. Stevens, principal of grammar 
school No. 76, is to become principal of school 
108 upon its completion in October. This will 
be the largest grammar school in the city, with 
forty-four classrooms and an elegant large 
assembly room. ‘This transfer is a high honor 
to one of the most eminent school men of 
Brooklyn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By a change in the law of South Dakota, the 
institute conductor, instead of the county super- 
intendent, must make report of the institute to 
the county auditor, and must show his certifi- 
cate as a conductor. This will oblige the super- 
intendent to employ as conductor no one who 
has not a certificate from the state superin- 
tendent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The graduating exercises of the Froebel and 
National Kindergarten Normal Institute, of 
which Miss Susan P. Pollock and Mrs. Louise 
Pollock are principals, was held at the Church of 
Our Father on June 7th. The programme was 
of a practical character, and illustrated the 
best ideas of kindergarten training. There 
were about twenty who took their graduating 
diplomas, presented by Rev. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, D.D., of Washington, D.C. This is one 
of the oldest and best known kindergarten 
training institutes in this country. 


Mrs. H. EK, HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 





COOK COUNTY 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. 


15-e0w } 


NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Chicago (Englewood), Ill. WiLpur 8S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 


For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station 0,” Chicago. 





The Largest and The Best. 





SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 28 Hustructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. -— Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. — Five Weeks. ‘28 Ene«tructors. 

Full courses io Drawing, Form Study, and Color., 
large AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the openi 


Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 


The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, maki 
Summer School for teachers in the United States. ae aw te re Sapewe 


Marthas Vineyard. % xiéer on re trou 
Summer Institute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 
ng of the session, 


Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlin 
advantages offered, raiiroad reductions, tuition, club and combination oeten beawa cane Pen CE, 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 





Cheapest rates out of New En 


the shores of t 


For further particulars as to this route apply to 
N, J. GRACE, 
D.P. A., C. T. Ry., 
Boston, Mass. 





G. T. BELL, 
A.G.P. A., G. T. Ry., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


The Teachers’ Convention in July. 
to all points West via -_— GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY . 


Niagara Falls and the po St. Clair Tunnel, also via Montreal, following 
¢ famous St. Lawrence River for 300 miles. 
First-Class Accommodations. 


Teachers returning will complete the enjoyment of their tri i i 
p by taking a sail th " 
sand Islands and the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, from Kingston to Stediced. a ee 


Unequaled Service. 


N. J. POWER, 
G. P. A., G. T. Ry., 
Montreal, P. Q. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Biddeford school board has reélected 
Superintendent Royal E. Gould. 

A class of twenty-three—three men and 
twenty women— has just been graduated from 
the Castine state normal. 

Principal Sargent of Hebron Academy, who 
accompanies his students wherever they go to 
play baseball or football, does not take much 
stock in the theory that athletics have no 
proper place among the pursuits of scholarly 
young men. . 

Miss Sarah A. Gilpatrick, who has been a 
teacher in the Portland high school for thirty 
years,— twenty-one of them consecutive ,— will 
spend the coming year in Europe in study and 
travel. 

Mayor Baxter, recently elected in Portland, 
expressed a large sentiment of the state, that 
free text-books generate diseases. ‘To see the 
soiled, ill-smelling books in most of our schools, 
used by different pupils during different terms, 
would convince considerate persons that he is 
right. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss Charlotte A. Kendall of Framingham is 
to succeed Miss Jessie A. Prince as supervisor 
of training in the Quincy schools. 

The Westfield normal school has forty-eight 
graduates this year, the largest class in its 
history. 

Principal W. L. Boardman of the Lewis 
school, Boston, was thrown from his carriage 
on his way to school on Friday, and broke both 
bones in his right leg, and was otherwise 
slightly injured. Mr. Boardman is one of the 
best known men in Boston in social and educa 
tional circles, and is one of the seniors in the 
profession. His escape from more serious con- 
sequences was almost miraculous. 

Vertical writing has been adopted in three 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°°9 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
a month in canvassing for us. e@ want 1000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E CLARKE, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make monev ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscripticn 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engrav- 
ings. Ee Distance ix ve hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit. 
aod Haclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


YOUR VACATION ! 
What will you do with it? Why not join a small 
party of teachers and ministers, who will go to 


Beautiful Acadia (Nova Scotia) 


as soon as school closes, about June 25th. Our per- 
sonally conducted party last year was delightful. We 
spent several weeks in the 








Romantic Evangeline Valley. 


Cool days and nights, magoificent scenerr, agreeable 
company. A s°cond party about July 15th. Send 
stamp for prospectus to 
Rev. F. M. PALMER, 
Associate Editor “ Education,” 


20 m16,30 §6,13] 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


= . 
Chicago Kindergarten College. 
Mis. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director, Principal. 
College Reopens Sept, 0. 

The course is specially arranged to meet the needs 
of Kinderg:rtners, Primary Teachers, aod Mothers. 
Instructors in every department are specialists. For 
further information address 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
19 10 Van Burén §8t., Chicago, Ill. 








The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 





HEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisere mlemge mention this Feucnn!. 


<_ = @ @ 
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grades of the schools of Framingham. About 
800 pupils receive instruction in the new 
method. 

Mr. C. 8. Chapin of the Fitchburg high 
school recently delivered a most practical ad- 
dress on ‘*Manual Training in the Public 
Schools” before the Merchants’ Association 
and the board of trade of that city. 

Dr. Pearson of Chicago has made a pro- 
visional gift to Mt. Holyoke College of $50,000, 
the requirement being that $150,000 shall be 
raised by the alumnw. ‘The money is for 
founding professorships. 

Smith College has 800 students. 
of ’97 numbers 270. 

John G. Thompson, at present superintendent 
of schools at Leominster, has been appointed 
principal of the new normal school at Fitchburg. 

The ten new scholarships authorized by the 
act of the legislature, which has just closed its 
labors, are apportioned as follows: First, sec- 
ond, third, and sixth Essex senatorial districts, 
eighth Suffolk district, second Middlesex dis- 
trict, first and second Plymouth districts, first 
and second Worcester districts. These new 
scholarships are established only for six years, 
the present apportionment being for the school 
year of 1895-96, and they are in addition to the 
twenty perpetual scholarships already in exist- 
ence. Each of the thirty scholarships entitles 
the holder to free tuition in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


The class 


CONNECTICUT. 

The students of Wesleyan University have 
just held a meeting to ascertain the sentiment 
of the college concerning the ‘* honor system ” in 
examinations. It was the unanimous decision 
that the system be continued. 

The annual meeting of the state council of 
education at Jewell hall in Hartford was largely 
attended. ‘The subject for discussion was 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally. acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. ‘The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
WANTED, atence;: Teachers —3 Superintend- 
ents, 5 Principals, 2 College Presidents, 4 Piano, 
3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergar- 
ten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathewatics, 
for fall term Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 17 eow 





FOR SALE, 
On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success- 
ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 
town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 
September, 1895. Apr to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston, 


WANTED, 
In a western university, a male teacher of ability apd 
experience, to teach French, German, Latin, and 
Greek, who can speak these modern languages flu 
ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply at 
once, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18% 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 











IMPORTANT! 

Summer Institutes are held throughout 
the South and West during the months of 
June, July, and August. We want smart, 
active teachers in every institute to take 
subscriptions to our papers. ‘Teachers 
make more money handling our papers 
than they can any others. We pay larger 
rates of commission than any other pub- 
lishing house, and our papers cover ever 
grade of school work from the kindergar- 
ten to the college. Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in 
this line of work during the vacation 
season to correspond with us without de- 
lay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late: Territory is being rapidly 
assigned. Address 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











MARTHA’S VINEYAR 








D SUMMERISCHOOL. 





‘* Manual Training.” President W. F. Gordy | 
of Hartford presided, and addresses were made 
by Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of education; Professor C. R. 
Richards of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N, 
Y.; A. B. Morrill, principal of the New Haven 
normal school; E. D. Robbins; Thomas W. 
Mather, principal of the Boardman manual 
training school at New Haven; and Principnl 
W. I. Twitchell of Hartford. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, G. P. Phenix of 
Willimantic; vice-president, E. C. Willard of 
Stamford; secretary and treasurer, S. P. Wil- 
lard of Colchester. 


ON TO DENVER. 


Mr. Winship’s Denver party already numbers 
more than ninety, which guarantees a special 
train of most delightful people. Among those 
registered, and of whose going there is no ques- 
tion, are Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts board of education,and Mrs. Hill, A. G,. 
soyden of the Bridgewater normal, Walter S. 
Parker, George H. Martin, supervisor of the Bos- 
ton schools, wife and daughter, Sarah L. Arnold, 
Charles M. Clay, master Roxbury Latin school, 


Superintendent 'T. M. Balliet of Providence, 
Superintendent H. S. Tarbell of Providence, 


Miss Amy M. Homans of the normal school of 
gymnastics, Misses Miller and Gardner of the 
girls’ high school, Boston, Mr. Silas C. Stone, 
principal of the Rice School, and Mrs. Stone, 
Misses Baker and Blackburn of the Dillaway 
school, Boston, and Herbert L. Morse of the 
Lyman school, Boston. The party leaves on 
July Ist, and is personally conducted. 


AO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Sees. 


Miss 





THE SLATE BLACKBOARD. 
It is frequently remarked that ‘‘ times have 
changed.” This is especially true of educational 
matters There 
was atime when the ordinary log schoolhouse 
was considered just the thing to keep school in, 
when the principal requirement of the teacher 


and educational appliances. 


was his physical ability to wield the rod; when 
the flat side of a slab was considered sufficiently 
comfortable for the youth of the land to occupy 
six hours of the day for at least five days of 
the week; and there was also a time when a 
small and ordinary board, painted black, was 
considered sufficient for all blackboard purposes. 
In this latter particular times have indeed 
changed. Instead of a small patch of black 
board, containing from six to ten square feet of 
surface, no schoolroom is considered properly 
equipped that does not have at least seventy- 
five square feet of blackboard surface, and the 
old painted board has been almost entirely super- 
seded by other material ; in fact, almost entirely 
by one material—natural-stone slate. So admi- 
rably is this material adapted to the purpose that 
there is scarcely a school building erected 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 











these United States that does not require slate 
for its black boards. The American Slate and 
Blackboard Company, 1213-15 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, are the only concern in the United 
States who devote their entire time and energies 








to this particular subject, and any one having 
occasion to use blackboards for any purpose 
will be amply repaid by writing them for de- 
scriptive circular and such other information as 
they only can supply. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
B 


ODINE, 80 long and favorably known in the Agency 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from all 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi 


tious for their own advancement. 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 


Address 


ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BopINE, Manager, 


24 and 26 Van Buren 8t. (Athenzeum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The No. 





Uniform and Easy Touch, 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Improved Paper Feed, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and &. 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


emington 
“lypewriter. 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,32¢ Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 





15 School Street. 





WANTED. 


In a Pennsylvania city high school, ' «xt September, a 
New England college-trained lady a« istant, of experi- 
ence, qualified to teach French, L | n, Music, Draw- 
ing, and English branches—Art and / rench especially. 
Good salary. ; 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUT!, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau »' Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


VYew England Bureau. 


WANTED, —A housekeeper, to take charge of a 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall, in connection with a New Eng 
land Academy, to provide a home for lady pupils in 
term time and summer boarders during the long vaca 
tion. The woman of sma!!l means, who bas children 
to educate, would find this a desirable opening. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


——@———— 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, ‘ 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 


For full particulars apply to HirRAM OrRcUTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

PosTscRiIpT —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres of Jan.d and $18,000 worth of furniture 


are included inthe property he:e offered for sale, all 
offered at one-half its cost and reul value, 





The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


re admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 





ee | ee: 
AID ASSOCIATION. 
{874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment licies meet the desires of 


hose who want to pay for their life insurance only 
turing their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 


Its renewable-term policies fi'l the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of _ at the low- 
st price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
ind are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 
JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, Cu1caao, ILI. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
603 Exchange Building, HBesten, Mase. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp 1n CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three eminent chemists who acted “ome 
on the food products at the’ Chicago World’s 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ine.” 

10 Ibs. $1.65 Exp. 15c. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N, E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 


A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 


WANTED, 


{In September, in one Western city, twenty- five 
teacheis, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650 ; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 

Also, in a New York tty. a — teacher of 
f and Drawing; salary, 
we to HIRAM ORUUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Alabama.—Summer School, beginning 
17, Eufaula. F. L. McCoy 
California.— Summer School of ¢ ‘hemistry, 
University of California, June 10-July 20, 
Berkeley. Professor W. B. Rising. 
Colorado. —Summer School, Denver Normal 
and Preparatory School, June 10-July 26, 
Denver. Fred Dick. 
The Colorado Summer School of Science, 
Philosophy, and Languages, July 15-August 
16, Colorado Springs. Geo. B. Turnbull. 
Summer School of the University of Colo- 
rado, July 13-August 24. Boulder. Carl 
W. Belser. 
Connecticut.—The Connecticut Summer School, 


June 


beginning July 8, Norwich. Charles D. 
Hine, Hartford. 

Florida.— Atlanta Chautauqua, June 25-July 
8, Ponce de Leon Springs. 

Georgia. — Southern hap gcd Normal Music 
School, June 25—-July 5, Cumberland Island. 
B. C. Davis. 

Mlinois.—Cook County Normal Summer School, 


July 15-Aug. 3, Englewood. WS. Jackman. 
Summer School, University of Illinois, June 


17-July 15, Champaign. David Kinley, 
Urbana. 
Illinois State Normal University, May 27 
June 14, Normal. John W. Cook. 
Summer Session, Greer College, June 11 
August 3, Hoopeston. Simeon W. Dixon. 


Chicago Kindergarten College Summer School 
of Pedagogy, July 15-August 10, Chicago. 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse. 

Prang Summer School, July 29-August 19, 
Chicago. Address Prang Educational Co., 
151 Wabash avenue. 

Columbia School of Oratory and Physical 
Culture. Summer Session, July 2-27, Chi- 
cago. Mary A. Blood, 17 Van Buren street. 

Summer School of Elocution, beginning July 
1, Soper School of Oratory, Chicago. 

The American Institute of Normal Methods 
Summer School, August 6-23, Northwest- 
ern Military Academy, Highland Park 
Chicago. Robert Foresman, 262 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

Indiana.— Summer Session, The Marion Nor- 
mal College, beginning July 22. A. Jones. 

Summer School of the Northern Indiana Nor- 
mal, beginning June 12, Valparaiso. H. 
B. Brown. 


Summer School of Central Normal College, 


beginning June 11, Danville. ic es 
Joseph. 
Summer School of Crawfordsville Normal 


School, July 1 
M. W. Baker. 

Summer School, Southern 
College, June 11-July 22, 
C. Willis. 

Summer School of Tri-State Normal College, 

beginning May 21, Angola. M. Sniff. 

Jowa.— Summer ‘Training School for Teach- 
ers, beginning June 18, Des Moines. Eliz- 
abeth K. Matthews. 

Summer School of Western Normal College, 
June 11—August 1, Shenandoah. J. M. 
Hussey 

Summer Latin School, 
Drake University, Des 
C. O. Denny. 

The Des Moines Summer School of Methods, 
July 8-August 2, Des Moines. W. A. 
Crusinberry. 

Kansas.—Kansas State Normal Summer School, 
June 14—Aug. 9, Emporia. W.C. Stevenson. 
Linn County Institute and Summer School, 


August 23, Crawfordsville. 


Indiana Normal 
Mitchell. John 


June 24 
Moines. 


August 23, 
Professor 


beginning June 17, Pleasanton. J. C. 
Lowe, Mound City. 
Topeka Summer Institute, June 3-July 20, 
Topeka. W. M. Davidson. 
Kentucky.—Summer Session. The Central Nor- 
mal School, beginning June 11, Waddy. 


J. B. Secrest. 


Summer Session of the Elliott Institute and 


Normal School, June 4 July 30. Address 
Whitty Waldrop, Kirksville, Ky. 


Loutsvana.— Summer Normal School, 
June 22, Lake Charles. 
Caldwell. 

Maine.— Summer Course 
College, July 9 
C. Robinson. 


May 27 
Professor B. C. 


s0W doin 
Brunswick. F. 


in Science, 
August 13, 





New 


Alma College Summer School, July 8-August 
», Alma. Joseph T. Nerthon. 

Albion College Summer School, 
Albion. 

Summer School of 
June 24-August 2. 
Edgcumbe. 

Ferris Industrial School, 
20-July 1, Big Rapids. 

Summer School, July 10-August 15, 
View. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

Michigan State Agricultural College, 
ning May 21. Agricultural College, 
Ira H. Butterfield. 

Summer School Michigan Mining 
Houghton. 

Summer School of Flint 
June 1-August 26, Flint. G. FE. Swarthout. 

Summer School Petoskey Normal School, 
May 6-July 15.” M. O. Graves. 

Summer School of Fenton Normal, beginning 
June 11, Fenton. 

Minnesota.—University of Minnesota Summer 
School, July 29-August 23, Minneapolis. 
Professor D. L. Kiehle. 

Vississippt.— Summer Normal, beginning June 
24, Brookhaven. 

Conductors’ School, June 10-21. Dr. W. H. 
Payne, University of Nashville, director. 
University Summer School, June 6-July 4, 

University. 

Summer Normal, 
deen. 

Summer Normal, 

Nebraska.—Summer 
Normal School 
beginning June 
Clemmons. 

Orleans Summer School, 
stitute, June 10—July 6, 
McBrien. 

Summer School of Lincoln Normal Unive rsity, 
beginning June 4, Normal. J. F.S say lor. 

Nebraska Normal College Summer Session, 


? 


July 2-31, 


and Review, 
G.. 2: 


Pedagogy 
Benton Harbor. 


Summer term, May 
W. N. Ferris. 
Bay 


begin- 
eo 


School, 


Normal College, 


beginning June 3, Aber- 
beginning June 6, Meriden. 
of the Fremont 
and Commercial Institute, 

11, Fremont. WwW. B 


Session 


Harlan County In- 
Orleans. J. L. 


beginning June 10, Wayne. M. Pile. 
Summer School, Cotner University, July 
l-August 10, Lincoln. J. A. Beattie, 


Bethany, Neb. 
Hampshire.— Summer School of Meth- 
August 19-31, Plymouth. 

New Hampshire Summer School of Biology, 


ods, 


July 8-August 38, Durham. Charles S. 
Murkland. 

New Jersey.— Summer Course in Languages. 
Asbury Park and Chicago. Under the 


the Berlitz School of Lan- 
circulars, 1122 Broadway, 


management of 
guages. For 


New York city. 


New Mexico.— Summer School of University of 
Albuquerque, August, Albuquerque 

New York.—'The National Summer School, 
July 16-August 6, Glens Falls. Sherman 


Williams. 
Cornell University Summer School, 
August 16, Ithaca. Prof. O. F. 
The Mid-Summer School, July 15 
Oswego. George R. Winslow, 
ham, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Summer School, 
26, Chautauqua. 
Harper, 

Summer Session 


July 8 

Emerson. 

August 2, 
Birming- 


June 26—August 
Professor William R. 
University of Chicago. 

of University of the City of 


New York, July 9-August 17, University 
Heights, New York city. Henry M. Mc- 
Cracken, LL. D. 


Chautauqua ‘Teachers’ 
tember 1, Point 0’ 
Colton, Patchogue. 

Chautauqua Summer Courses, July 6-August 


Retreat, July 4—Sep- 
W oods. Rev. a K. 


16, Chautauqua. W. A. Duncan, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Cayuga Lake Summer School of Methods, 


beginning July 15, Ithaca. F. D. Boynton. 
Central New York Summer School, July 16 
August 2, Tully Lake. J. A. ‘ 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Summer School, Beginning 
Bangor. Commissioner Hyde. 





Bassett, | 
jrun Tourist Cars east of Chicago, the specials 
July 22, North | will all start from Chicago, leaving July 6th at 


Summer Session of School of Applied Ethics, 
July 8-August 9, Plymouth. 8. Burns 
Weston, 1305 Are h street, Philadelphia. 

Clark University Summer Schogl, July* . 
27, Worcester. G. Stanley Hall, LL. 

Laural Park Teachers’ Institute and Berd 
School, July 1-6, Northampton. 5- ds 
Fletcher. 

Oregon. — Summer School, June 24 
Lakeview. J. J. Monroe. 

Summer _— July 22—August 25, Gear- 

hart Park. . H. Chapman, Eugene. 

Pennsylvania.— rf niversity Extension et 
School, July 1-26, Philadelphia. Edward 
ee Devine, 111 South 15th street. 

Conneaut Lake Summer School of Pedagogy 
beginning July 8, Exposition Park. 

Rhode Island.— The American Institute of 
Normal Methods Summer School, July 16 
August 2, Brown University, Providence. 


August 3, 


Frank D. Beatty, 31 East 17th street, New 
York City. 

South Dakota.—Normal Teachers’ Institute, 
July 15—-August 12, Sioux Falls. Professor 


Edwin Dukes. 
Tennessee.—Summer Session of Southern Nor- 


mal University, May 14—July 4, Hunting- 
don. J. A. Baber. 
Summer Session of Terrill College, July 2 
August 24, Decherd. James W. Tirrell. 
Texas. —Summer Normal School, June 24 
August 16, Salado. T. J. arly 
State School of Methods, June 4—22, Dallas. 


Superintendent J. L. Long. 

Special Summer Normal term of Spirey’s 
High School, July 22—October 11, ‘Temple. 
W. E. Spirey. 

Vermont.—Summer School of Languages, July 
8-August2, Rutland. Augustine Knoflach, 
75 KE. 61st street, New York city. 

Summer School, July 8-22, Barton. 

Summer School, July 8-22, Morrisville. 

Summer School, July 28-August 12, Bethel. 

Summer School, July 28-August, 3, B randon. 


Summer School, July 28-August 12, Essex 
Junction. 
Summer School, July 28-August 12, Enos- 


burgh Falls. 

Virginia.— Virginia Summer School of Meth- 
ods, June 24—July 22, Lynchburg. E. C. 
Glass. 

Summer School, 
A. Preston. 
Summer School, July 2 

Frank A. Massie. 


July 2-30, Abingdon. R. 


30, Charlottesville. 


Summer School, July 2-30, Farmville. | C. 
C. Bass. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, June 
24—July 22, Bedford City. KE. C. Glass, 
Lynchburg. 

Wisconsin.— Summer School, University of 
Wisconsin, July 9-August 38, Madison. 


Professor J. W. Stearns. 

Turner School for Physical Training, July 1 
August 10, Milwaukee. Carl Betz, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Polk County Teachers’ Summer School, July 
8—August 16, St. Croix Falls. Paul Van- 
dereike. 

Oshkosh 
August 
Brown. 


Normal Summer 
10, Oshkosh. 


School, July 8 
Professor G. M. 


£2.50 TO DENVER 


Will be the Sleeping Car rate from Chicago on 
the special trains of selected Tourist Sleepers 
which the Great Rock Island Route has ar- 
ranged to run to Denver, in order to transport 
quickly, comfortably, and cheaply the great 
bulk of teachers and tourists who desire to 
take advantage of the low round trip rate of one 
fare plus $2.00 to the National Educational As- 
sociation Meeting at Denver, in July, 1895. 
As the Pullman Company has decided not to 


11.00 A.M., after the arrival of morning trains 


Summer School of Neff Colle ‘ge of Oratory, | from the east, and running via Omaha, arriving 


June 21—August 1, Hamilton. 

Summer School, July 22—-August 16, Moers. | 
Fred E. Duffey. 

Catholic Summer School, July 6-August 19, 


Plattsburg. 


North Caroliua.—Summer School of the Uni-| 








}at Denver early the following evening, making 
the trip with but one night out. 

In addition to the Tourist Sleeper specials, 
a special train of first-class Pullmans will be 
run via Omaha, leaving Chicago on above 
named date, all specials being personally con- 


Prize Competition in Geography. 
Open to all Public-school Children 
of the United States, 15 years of 
Age, or Younger. 





Ist Prize, $25.00 
2p eS 15.00 
12.50 


ain miscellaneous boo! 
published prices, to | 


v6 lected by the winners 


3D 


Offered for the best-developed set of Ki 
ReviEF-PRACTICE Maps, to be sent in 
June 15th. 

Maps to be developed as follows: Ge: 
direction of winds — areas of rainfall — ten) 
ture —five principal commercial products 
ten principal cities, to be indicated as sim 
possible upon the map — and accompanied | 
separate written statement of the bearin 
these different facts upon each other, toge: 
with a simple explanation of their relati: 
the contour or relief. 

Simplicity and clearness of expression \ 
considered, rather than elaborate execution 


2 


4rn Prize, $10.00 
ot * 
OTH 
Offered for the best-developed Relief-pract 
Map of the United States — to be deve! 
in the same way, but giving ten principal « 
mercial products and twenty cities, and ac: 
panied by similar written statement. 


) an miscellaneous oo). 
published prices 


ow 


SPECIAL PRIZE 
books, 


of the maps. 


of $50.00, in miscellan 
to the school sending in the best 100 


Blanks, with printed directions covering 
above points, will be furnished, with sets or s 
gle maps, which will be mailed upon receipt of 
the following amounts: For sets, 50 
United States maps, 15 cents; or maps may 
obtained of local booksellers, or of the pub 
lisher, William Beverly Harison, 59 Fift 
avenue, New York, and printed directions 
us, by enclosing 5 cents in stamps. 

Competition will be confined strictly to 
printed directions, and no additional help o1 
formation will be given any one—that all may | 
treated alike. Where a number of maps |i: 
similar merit, those first received will take pr 
cedence. The purpose is to have children sc 
for themselves that true knowledge of geoy: 
phy which is be found in the intimate re] 
between the physical, commercial, and polit 

A careful selection will be made fro) 
maps for exhibition at the meeting of the \. | 
A. at Denver. 


cent 


Copy of Directions. — Indicate on the n 
general direction of moisture-bearing winds 
temperature — area of rainfall —five principal 
commercial products—ten principal cities. 10 
this in the simplest and clearest manner poss 
ble, and, if possible, do not write any names « 
the map; indicate by signs and symbols, writing 
names opposite similar symbols on margin 0! 
map, to indicate what they mean. Write «- 
briefly as possible an explanation of why certai: 
winds are moisture-bearing—reasons for diff 
ent amount of rainfall in different sections—tli 
effect upon the commercial products, and wher 
in the cities are dependent for their prosperit) 
upon the commercial products. 

Explanation must be limited to a concise stat 
ment of the facts called for. Sets of maps co! 
sist of North America, South America, Euro} 
Asia, Africa, British Isles, Australia. Unit 
States will not be included, that confusion, du 


to parties entering both competitions, may 
avoided. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM 


PANY’S SUMMER VYCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK. 
Tue Most Comeretr PuRBLIcATION 01 
irs KInb. 
The passenger department of the Penns) 
pul 


book 


vania Railroad Company will, on June 1, 
lish 
This work, which is compiled with the 


its annual summer excursion route 


utmos 














Summer School, beginning July 15, Frye- versity of North Carolina, June 25—July 26, | ducted and in charge of competent Rock Island care and exactness, is designed to provide | 
burg. Chapel Hill. Edwin A. Alderman. Route representatives. Many tourists will go| Public with short descriptive notes of the pri! 
Summer School, beginning July 23, Saco. Ohio.— Summer School of Western Reserve from Denver to Colorado Springs and Manitou, | cipal summer resorts of Eastern America, with 
Summer School, beginning August 5, Turner. University, July 1-27, Cleveland. Pro- | #nd for your homeward trip you should remem-| the routes for reaching them and the rates ot 

Massachusetts. — Harvard University Summer fessor H. E. Bourne. |ber that the Rock Island has a line running f Tl f ] lred rt 
‘ . . » ‘ ° . ‘ 4 os . are, ‘re are or 4 resorts 
School, beginning July 5, Cambridge. M. Art Academy of Cincinnati, June 17—August |directly east from Colorado Springs, from _ — _ TSS ae eee = 
Chamberlain. 24, Cincinnati. A. T. Goshorn. | whence it operates solid trains to Omaha and |the book, to which rates are quoted, and ove! 
Amherst College Summer School, July 1 Summer Normal-Training School of the Na-| Chicago, thus avoiding the necessity of return- | | fifteen hundred different ways of reachil 
August 9, Amherst. Professor W. L. tional Normal University, June 18—-August | ing to Denver. ; | the m, or combinations of routes are set out 
‘ Montague. 8, Lebanon. Alfred Holbrook. Reservation diagrams are now ready, and |detail. The book is the most complete ai 
Emerson College of Oratory Summer School, Scio College Summer School, beginning June | this early announcement is made in order to| | comprehensive handbook of summer travel ev: 
July 8-August 5, Martha’s Vineyard. C. 25. Scio. ; | enable intending patrons to reserve berths in| offered to the public. 
Ws Emerson. . rhe lore City Normal School, beginning | advance. The rate for double berth from Its 210 pages are inclosed in a handsome at 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, begin- June’22, Lore City. J. R ILartup ~ |Chicago to Denver in tourist sleeper will be | striking cover in colors. Several maps, p! 
e “ - ra . ° ° . ° ao ~ . . : : Se ‘ +The . ’ ; 
ning July 8, Cottage City. Dr. W. A. Cambridge Normal Summer School, July 15, | $2-50, in first-class Pullman $6.00, and from] senting the exact routes over which tickets 
; Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. Cambridge. J. P. Turner. , Omaha to Denver $1.50 in tourist and 83.50 in| sold are bound in the book. It is also p 
National Summer Music School, July 15-27, Summer School of Winchester Normal, be-| fitst-class Pullman. |fusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts 
New England Conservatory of Music, Bos ginning July 15. H. L. Cash, Gibson, O For full information regarding rates and | scenery along the lines of the Pennsylvai 
ton. G. E. Nichols, 15 ‘Tremont place. Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony, July 30 |arr: ungements for the special trains, address, railroad and gleawhare ) ; 
Wichi liilieein: ae MiReuin a ee ok, Mute Gade. Ys oul} S ‘ ad ¢ ‘ 
mie’ oor — —o of ae i oo I a 21, te ufts College. H. E. Holt. G.T c. :P. 4 ' r ec tl | Any doubt as to where the summer should |! 
: d gus ‘bor xing as a oe a ag ; 
eke Wade Augu 5, Ann Arbor. P mt son <n Ma . , ucago, Lil. | passed will be dispelled after a careful exal 
ce 1 Merle lei ita take acne : rays ollege of Languages, July 1 August | — — | nation of the contents of this publication. 
Né al ‘r Music School, . y , ‘ rs P : 
ee kee Cnool, July “> » Amherst. Dr. lL. Sauveur, Copley street, Subscribers to the Soarnas| On and after June 1 it may be procured a 
em om of Music, Detroit. Mrs. ; Jamaica Plain, Mass. | can have their subscriptions | nny Pennsylvania railroad ticket office at tl 
“mma A. 1omas. Ss ar C ses assachuse j » of n 
inden homas - ; Summer Courses, Mas SAC husetts Institute of pcvenses oe : by send- | aominal price of ten cents, or, upon application 
indergarten ‘Training School, July 5-Sep- rechnology, beginning in June & new vearly subscription. } 9 treet 
g} g ’ NEW ENGLAGD PUBLISHING CO., to the passenger agent, 205 Washington street, 


. et : Boston. 
tember 1, Grand Rapids. Clara Wheeler, H. W. Tyler. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. / Boston, Mass., by ‘mail for tw enty cents, 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. 


BOON IE IIE. © h.8' 0:5 600.86 d:03-03.60 60 cacdeccecdciecos 
CpG IE a a5 5 5k8.4 5-4 500 8 005 3655 5S eb kk oak x 
TRO IE 6 6 5.6.6 w00 4.000000 00000008 sacdeddcce 
WN id: 5 sha .0-0s Kid odo 0 0.0% 0ea.0eo) ne 8s 
Falsity of the Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 
Concise Gazetteer of the World....................... 
yey GF gk BE 
ee re eee 
Piiligs VORROM «cs csebeicesseses ssceserscccice sens coeece 
Wit and Humor of Familiar Sayings ................. 
BOS WR Oe MOTO II oo 5occt Soncrgcrccsccccess 
Three Phases of History on the Coast of Maine...... 
Armenian Crisis in Turkey 
Punishment and Reformation ........................ 
Intimations of Immortality, and Other Poems........ 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other Poems .......... 
Your Will: How to Make I. .......ccccccccscccsvccccs 


Author. _ 


Pub & 2 Pe > ice, 
Wentworth. Ginn & gy “oe 
Henderson. Harper & Brothers, New York $1.25 
Clark. - “ ‘ “ , 1.2 
Benson. ‘0 
Drury (Ed.}. “ “ 3.78 
Badenes. E. L. Kellogg & Co.. "30 
Chambers. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 2.50 
Tomlinson. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1.50 
Drake, 6 6 “6 1.25 
Mitchell, The Century Company, New York. 1.50 
Brown. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Moulton. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, el) 
Sewall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Greene. 6s 46 “ “6 .60 
Wines. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1.75 
Wordsworth. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 15 
Burns. = ” ” sis 15 
Tucker, A.C. McClurg, Chicago. 1.00 
Cutts. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.00 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





THe ADVERTISER’S Hanpy GuIDE ror 1895, 
published by Lyman D. Morse, is one of the 
most convenient and reliable advertising guides 
published. Its size is four inches wide, six and 
five-eighths inches long, and over one inch in 
thickness, containing 786 pages, and it will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of $2.00. Its 
lists of classified publications makes it very 
convenient. We have known personally Mr. 
Lyman D. Morse for many years, and regard 
his agency at 88 Park row, New York, as 
entirely reliable. It has prestige, reputation, 
and business facilities that will be appreciated 
when known to patrons. 





Macmittan & Company, New York, will 
publish in the autumn ‘* The United States of 
America,” by Professor Edward Channing of 
Harvard College. It will contain about 325 
pages, including text, documents, bibliographical 
notes, three colored maps, and index. The 
narrative is preceded by a chapter on ‘* The 
Colonists, 1760-65.” The aim of the author has 
been to devote less attention to battles than is 
customary in works of this kind, and the space 
thus gained is used to elucidate the deeper 
causes underlying the great movements in our 
history. 

They have in press a book by Canon Browne, 
of St. Paul’s, the new suffragan bishop for East 
London. It is entitled ‘‘ Off the Mill,” and is 
a delightful account of a holiday tour in Switz- 
erland. 

Mr. John La Farge has prepared for publica- 
tion his lectures on art, which attained such 
wide-spread interest when they were originally 
delivered at the museum. Macmillan & Co. 
will publish the volume in the fall. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to the card of 
C. H. Mallory & Co., general agents of New 
York and Texas 8S. S. Company, pier 20, East 
river, New York city, in this issue of the 
JourNAL. This company offer a very delight- 
ful trip to the teachers who have been so closely 
confined during the year. It will be seen that 
they can go by steamer to Galveston, and thence 


by rail to Denver, and return, all rail, to New 
York. No other route combines so much for a 
summer vacation. A week on water would be 
a charming part of such an ‘‘outing.” At this 
season old ocean is generally calm. ‘The rail 
ride from Galveston to Denver is through a 
beautiful country, via Fort Worth, Toxline, 
Trinidad, ete. 

Rates, including meals and berth on the 
steamship, and first-class on the railroad, are as 
follows: A one-way ticket, in either direction, 
between New York and Denver for $46.00, 
good for fifteen days from date of issue, or a 
round-trip ticket from New York only, limited 
to September 1, 1895, for $75.00. Should one 
desire to go out by our steamer and return 
by rail to New York, the ticket would cost 
$69.35 and be limited to September 1, 1895. 

To the above rates $2.00, the fee for mem- 
bership in the association, must be added. 

Between Galveston and Denver, in either 
direction, the cost of a Pullman sleeping berth 
is $7.50; if two persons occupy a berth, the cost 
is shared between the two. 

Sailing dates. We shall have two sailings 
from New York, for which we will issue tickets 
for this convention. The first is on Saturday, 
June 22, at 3 P. M.; the second is on Saturday, 
June 29, at3 P.M. Send for circular. 

Address C. H. Mallory & Co., general agents, 
pier 20, East river, New York. 

Note.—Readers will please bear in mind that 
while primarily arranged for school teachers, 
this delightful excursion is open to any one who 
may desire to join. 





ImportTant.—When visiting New York city, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire and stop at 
the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot; 60@ Handsomely-furnished Rooms at $1 00 
and upwards per day. European plan. Elevators 
and all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. O@., 
3 SOMERSET ST., BosTON. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





— A boy in this city who was asked to write 
out what he considered an ideal holiday-dinner 
menu evolved the following :— : 

Furst Corse. 
Mince pie. 
Second Corse. 
Pumpkin pie and turkey. 
Third Corse. 
Lemon pie, turkey and cranberries. 
Fourth Corse. 
Custard pie, apple pie, chocolate cake, and plum 
pudding. 
Dessert. 
Pie. 
—Buffalo Express. 

DrENVER.—When there, do not fail to call at 
the rooms of the Teachers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation (of Chicago), which will be in the lead- 
ing hotel. The association will be represented 
by its manager, Mr. Orville Brewer, or one of 
the chief assistants, and all teachers (whether 
seeking advancement or not) and school author- 
ities seeking teachers are invited to drop in and 
become acquainted. 3t 





SAMMY’S SUGGESTION. 
As I am learning French just now, 
Mamma, I think it would be handy, 
To help each exercise along, 
To have a little nice French candy. 
— — Puck. 
Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘‘Sootruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 








— Educational Institutions. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
tng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


qrtars NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


QTAaztE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For aan. address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For Ladies only. For cotalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogs, address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 



































Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1355. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


We must have more teachers. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENOY, 
San Antonio, TEXAS. 
J. M. FISK, Manager. 20 tf 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and Hig 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS, Tt 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


American and Foreign Teachers, Frotessors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of 1o* amet 
‘erences shed. 
Fores Ants Gantt Fe 
corner 
= ey NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted (se ussts "wee tora vean: 
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) Ya ‘ ; aad p 
German with Hanoverian accent, and is at the same time a superior teacher of Greek?” 








bf 
_____—~‘Teachers’ Agencies. 
been abroad? some one ; ‘and she rep 
HAVE you not exactly; but I have an 
candidates that way. “Have you a lady, American-born with European education, who speaks 


ave a or: Pes : : “Why, not exactly; but I 
have a graduate of Smithville high school who would be willing, if : inte t >» ‘ ae gal Par farat 
languages.”” We have the habit here of taking it ag, If appointed, to attend a summer school for foreign 


. or: > . 4 cannot meet them we say so. Sometimes it works 
ae iene d that. whe nh employing - officers make BEEN to our disadvantage, for when it comes to election 
7 rl saa ations they mean them, and if we the school board may dispense altogether with 
es they have rigorously insisted on. But that is not our fault. Every year the need is more fully 
coepesen for manhood and womanhood, for courtesy and high purpose, and an uplifting personality, and when 
suc ! demands are made we are glad to recognize and respond to them. A large high school came to us last 
year for # woman of whom little teaching was to be demanded, but who was to be such a person that she would 
now personally all the girls in school, and be able to detect and eliminate the elements 
of moral harm, so certain to exist in such a lar; , 


} ) re body of girls from all kinds 3 
surroundings. It is a healthful sign that the heed is fecognized.. reat ener tievoner 


__THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
A SSOC { AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agencv 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school, 211 Wabash 4ve., Chicago. 
work, especially for the grammar and primary grades. | C. J. ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers 
Northwestern @ flice, MARSHALLTOWN, IA. C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


MERICAN © TEACHERS’ AGENCY mics, poucce 


and FOR El CN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


WE HAVE THREE NEW ENGAGEMENTS 


In a neighboring city, a high-school principal and two male assistants, whose aggregate 
salaries equal $4,000, also three of our lady teachers are employed there whose salaries 
amount to $1,800. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 








ked of a teacher, and she replied with conscientious doubt, * Why, 
aunt whose maiden name was French.” Some agencies recommend 


Established in (834. Positions Filled. 3700. 























SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. Ww 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave..; 82 Church 8t., | 12034 So.8prin i | 803 12th St., — 
| Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, . | Washington, D.¢. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York, | Uhicago, Ill. 


Tit, 





One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 








in Both Offices. sien 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
Avenue, 


WA CENCIES ke 
address. == BOSTON and CHICAGO = 


EE 


KS There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 


free to any 





Chicago. 








officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 
205 N. 7th St., (BE) Allentown, Pa. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRRD. DICK. _Mor.. Kittredge Butlding. DRNVER, COLO 








DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS? AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i?weet'toth 8t: Newvork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


eachers seekin: itions, ( A (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
a oe ing Saas | ag yer eee Nclnsinnatt Biilo. 











ac 
an increased ay, should 


= THe WESTERN Bureau OF EDUCATION = 





SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. | For further information address 
T-wtf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











v Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Ambir. Zecchersdetrtes tert 


We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 vents. 
ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8. DRAPER, H, 8. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 














NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


AND SCRERMERHORN & 00. 
SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St., 
SUPPLIES. NEW YORK. 
Send for new Catalogue. 











WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Summer Schools, 18095. 


Courses of Instruction: Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanship (inc'uding Vertical 
weten): and Physical Culture. New, special, and valuable features of general interest. : 

The HASTERN SUMME SCHOOL will be held ut BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. 1.. July 16 to August 2, inclusive. ss 

The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL vill be held at NORTHWESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (near Chicago), Ill., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. a 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. KEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School; to A. A. SILVER. Jr., 110-112 Boylston St., Botton, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il., Sec. of Western School ; orto A. W. HOBSON, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus. M’g’r. 


Yeo FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


George Washington Day by Day. 


By ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON, 
Handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This work is approved by the highest authorities on Education as an invaluable historical text-book for 
schools. Special rates for Schools, Superintendents, and Teachers. 
23—4t Address the Author, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the Series. No. 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Fider Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First D'alogue; 50, Win- 
throp’s ** Cynclusions for the Plantation «f New England’’; 51, 
** New England’s First Fruits,” 1648; 652, John Elliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Regun”’; 58, John Cotton’s *God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation”; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Leaflets are 871i at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per huodred, the alm being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sept on application. 

DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTA STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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(Nn T0 DE NVER! But aowt complete your 


arrangements for going till you have learned from Gro. S. 





Houauton, at 306 Washington St., what advantages you may 
have by the Burlington Route, and what a number of 


nice people are going that way. — 


The Wabash Railroad Company. 
TN ae ae ea 
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kPRWwPlcase Note : 


Routes numb*red & WE, $, 4, im A. KE, Winship’s Excursion circulars, wil! bring you home via this 

popular route. You can not do better than use them if you wish to get the best for the least money. 

PALATIAL SLEEPERS, Dining Cars. and Chair} THE WABASH DEPOT in St. Louls is the largest 
Cars are run on fast Vestibuled’ trains with all the | and finest in the world, and of itself is worth the trip 
uxuries of modern travel. to St. Louis to see 
Maps and further information can be had of 
C, 8. CRANE, G. P. & T. Agent, | F. A. PALMER, A. G. P Agent, | H. B. MCOLELLAN, G. E, Agert, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Jil. New York, N. Y. 
And District Agents in Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Toledo. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex > 

practical work in every departmen Chartered by the State. raed ee Se ay 

ee ~ Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for Tllustrated Catalogue 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Bec’y, 

eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, fica, 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


cl Pe ~ Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 

orthan eachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. 

ph Ig oun Sf tte — paeeaeles. snaarees by leading educators "in use i many 
le x rrespondence solic q rcular on application. Add M a 

CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite Py — eee 














outh’s Companion.”’) e0w 





6B When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education. 


By S S. LAURIE, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh; Author of “ Institutes of Education,” “ Language and Linguistic 
Method in the School,” “Life and Educational Writings of Comenius,” etc. 8vo, 444 pages, 


§ - ° . 
Studies in American Education. 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., of Harvard University. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. , 
i Has the Teacher a Profession ? — Reform in the Grammar Schools — University 
Participation a Substitute for University Extension — How to Study History — How to Teac 
History in Secondary Schools — The Status of Athletics in American Colleges — Index. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St, N. Y. 








Just Issued: The Report of the American Humane Association, on 


VIVISECTION AND DISSECTION 


In Schools, Apamphlet of 64 pages, containing expressions of opinion from the leading Educational author 
gties, Clergymen, College Presidents, and Writers in this country and Europe. 


Sent free to all Teachers of Physiology, and Superintendents of Public Schools, on receipt of a two.cent 
stamp; and to any other address for 4 cents in postage stamps. Reduction made upon quantities. 


Address: SPECIAL COMMITTEE, A. H. A., 
23—4t 62 Kirkland St., CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
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PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 
VERTICAL WRITING. 


,’ 

Jackson's Handbook. 
Price, Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sample for examination, to 
teachers, 25 cents. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., 
N, VW. CITY, 


VV 


MVM 


Coprypught 1995 Dy NHN ewerluy Hoarsen 














ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHoeoRTHAN YD 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘: Isaac Pitman’s “ow- 
lete Phonographic Instructor.’”’ Used exclusively 

CARL SCHOENHOF, D above schools. Address 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 83 Union Square, N. Y. 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only | Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand new Pres 

authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American byterian Bidg., 156 Fifth Aye., cor. 20th St. Special 
oo See & Co.’s (London branch) publications. course and rates to teachers. 
m 


- es 23 Bonool St. « Boston. Just Published. 
ee en Mean tented. wow xoex.|HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


OOLLARD'S I ion wa Readers {2 ‘pooks). With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


HAranors Heat (nents ertn HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


SHAW’S td by Experiment. 
By JoHN GALL, author of ‘‘ Popular Readings in 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathe-uajics, etec., ete. 

H. I. SMITH J Science.”’ ith numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 58 cents. 


'D. WILLIAMS, 
[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., cogs Sauk all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 














14 Ashburton Place, Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Ohicage. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


FRE ONE DOLLAR music BOOK. | Pocket Maps. 








Im one hour you can learn to 7 s , < 
eeccmneny on the inne or Goan EVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD in the U. ! 


by ustug Olark’s Lightning Chord should own a State map. 
Method. Neo . her Ne — ry Bhoul d be on Agents wanted everywhere. 
every Piano or Organ. mited number given Sample map, any State, postpaid, tem cents 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00./;., <: : ? . 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh-|'" Silver. Map of the U. S. same price. 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 15 cents THE W. A. CHOATE CoO., 
for mailiog. Address Musical Guide Publishing Co.,| School and Church Furnishers, 
6 23 bt 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Sears earn 
“ze |Manual 25C. — 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands 








tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 


dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may pointthe way to a fortune, A of Drtil 
storehouse of useful, solid information of Examples, makes the pupils 


intonce interest. Ldanp Cloth te. Siar Cloth quick and accurate. 
b0c., Fu er $1.00. end for a 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. Send for descriptive circular. 


E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russell 
Providence, R.I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 
to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which thev daily meet. ” 
pas piv dag ad ae is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition, By CLaraBet GtuMaNn. Boards. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the eutlines of what she has found it 

b ! racticable to attempt with 

— Each “lesson” is in two parts,—one in large print, consisting of Eaemaane of children’s ob- 
a ons, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teac ner and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
ase MN e€ used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple outline 
rawings are provided. which can be copied easily upon the black board. The book helps a teacher to e8- 
tablish her pupils io habits of careful observation of nature, and such a result has been the author’s aim. 
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BERRIES, 


BY MAC LEOD. 





HE berry is one of the three varieties of 
It is 


aerG 

Ss VF fruit designated as fleshy fruits. 

be fh composed of a pulpy mass, enveloped 
J Ss274)| in a thin skin, and having numerous 
a) ie ‘ 


seeds embedded in the pulp. 





Common 
<amples of this style of fruit are the currant, goose- 
bella- 
To ascertain whether a fruit 


rry, grape, tomato, barberry, cranberry, 
lonna, and bilberry. 
lay be properly classed as a berry, cut through 
it and examine a crosswise section. 


Note 


whether the seeds are arranged as 


See the cranberry in Fig. 1. 


deseribed above. Oranges and 
lemons are a kind of berry, covered 
with a thick, leathery rind, having 


numerous oil glands, and being quite 





distinct from the pulp. The par- 


Fic. 1 ticular term Hesperidium is applied 
‘+h berries. 
CURRANTS. 
Wild currants, very small and exceedingly acid, do 


e any enthusiasm, but patience and _ per- 





severance have developed from this unpromising berry 
delicious of our small fruits. 


white, and 


some of the most 


These fruits are either red or under 


cultivation have made a advance in size. <A 
cluster of currants, known as the Versailles variety, 
2. Damp, heavy soil 


great 


is shown, natural size, in Fig. 
is needed for currants, and the cultivation of them 
is considered a simple matter. As to their useful- 
ness, they are so familiar to all, 
plucked or in the form of jam or jelly, that they 
need no advocates. 


either as first 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Very nearly related to currants are the fruits known 
They grow wild in rocky, moun- 


: 


as gooseberries. 





falinous districts and thickets. Many ol the berries 


re covered with tiny bristles or hairs, while others are 


smooth. Different varieties show a great diversity as 
to form and color, but as a general thing they are 
spherical and reddish green or yellowish green in 
color, although there are species which are purplish 
or red. There is a slight tartness to the taste that is 
far from being unpleasant. Jams and jellies, vinegar 
and wine are made from these berries. The berries 
illustrated in Fig. 3 are specimens of the variety 


called 


firm and of a light green color. 


Downing gooseberries. They are large and 


STRAWBERRIES. 

It will probably seem a strange omission to many 
of the pupils who have read the list of berries in this 
article that the familiar fruits, strawberries, and the 
almost equally well-liked fruits, the blackberry and 
raspberry, are not named with the others. It is a 
singular fact that these three fruits, which are just 
what are meant in common conversation by the term 
“berries,” cannot be botanically classed with that 
species of fruits. 


They are not berries, and if you 





FG. 4 


will examine them closely, as you did the cranberry, 
you will see for yourself that they do not answer the 
description given of a berry. In fact, the strawberry 
belongs to the rose-family, and if you will compare 
the spray of strawberry blossoms in Fig. 4 with the 
wild-rose spray of a former lesson, you will see many 
points of resemblance. You have all noticed the tiny 
seeds scattered over the surface of a strawberry. (See 
These so-called seeds 
are in fact fruits of the kind 
called Akenes. They consist of 


a scaly seed-holder (which we 


Fig. 5.) 


erroneously term a seed) and a 
tiny seed within. They are of 
the same nature as grains, such 
as wheat, corn, oats, barley, and 
rye. The juicy, delicious pulp 
of the strawberry is in reality 


the receptacle or enlarged end 





of the stem, which has continued 
growing, and bears on its surface the seedlike fruits 
just described. ‘This will be better understood from 
the lengthwise section of a strawberry shown in Fig. 6. 
All the numerous varieties of 
strawberries now in existence 
have originated from five dis- 
tinct species, The reason fou 
so naming this fruit is a sub- 
ject of dispute, some claiming 
that it 
which is laid 


relates to the straw 


between the 





plants to keep them from 


Fic. ¢ rotting on the wet ground; 
others, that it refers to the wandering nature of the 
plant, and is from the Anglo-Saxon word sfrue, to 
wander. The most valuable species of this fruit is the 


country 


Virginian strawberry, which grows in this 


from Florida to the extreme north and as far west as 
the Rocky mountains, 


RASPBERRIES. 


This is another member of the rose family. The 

cht of 
from three to six feet. 

at. As in the strawberry, 

Ae 

9,39 the inner part of the 


fruit is the enlarged 


} 


root is perennial and the plant grows to a_ hei 





receptacle, and the 
Outer part is a eol- 
lection of tiny fruits. 
These fruits are of the 
same nature as the 
cherry, peach, and 
plum, and are termed 
-7 stone-fruits or drupes. 
They consist of a pulpy part, with stony centre or 
pit. Inthe raspberry these drupes adhere in such a 
manner as to form a sort of cap, easily removed from 
the receptacle. The name of this 
fruit refers to the sharp thorns 
on the plant. The German name 
literally 
two best American 


is Kratsherre, “ seratch- 


The 


species are the 


berry.” 
wild red rasp. 
berry and the equally well-known 
black-cap or thimble berry, which 
may be seen growing at most any 
country roadside. <A cluster of 
native raspberries is represented 


s° > =» 
in Fig. 7. 


BLACKBERRIES, 
o 

The blackberry is a near rela 
tion of the raspberry and straw- 
berry, being also a member of the rose family. 
It resembles the 
the outer part being composed of numerous small 
but these do not 
that fruit, but 


The brambly nature of the plant makes 


raspberry in general structure, 


stone-fruits, form an_ indepen- 
dent 


ceptacle. 


cap, as in cling to the re- 


the picking of the 


fruit a difficult 
matter. There 
Mare about 150 


this 
fruit. Someof the 


species ot 


fruit is very large, 
many species fur- 
nishing blackber- 
ries as large as 
those shown in 
rig. 8. The color 
of these berries is 
indicated by the 


W hen 


fully ripe, 


hame. 
they 
are sweet and 
rich in flavor and 


ire much liked as 





in article of food, 

Fic. 8 both in a raw 

state and in the form of jams and jellies. The wine 
made from this fruit is a valuable household remedy 


for summer complaints. 


(FRAPES., 


These fruits would fill a chapter themselves if dis 
cussed at leneth, for the number of ‘varieties now un 
der cultivation is almost endless. The grapevine 
has lobed leaves, large and more or less hairy. The 


stems are long and branching, 


md vrov rapidly, ind 
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are so strong that the wood has been used in making 
furniture. The grapevine attains a great age, some- 
times bearing fruit for three hundred years. Grapes 
form a great part of the food of the people of some 
We are familiar with them dried in the 
They vary 


countries. 
form of raisins or in wine and preserves. 
greatly in size, from the tiny Corinth, or currant 
grape, to the large white grapes and other varieties, 
often nearly an inch in diameter. It is not known 
of what countries grapes were natives, but they are 
now found in most parts of the world. They are 
extensively cultivated in Portugal, Spain, France, 
Holland, Madeira, and the Canary Isles. 





LITTLE HOMES BUILT BY THE BIRDS. 


RICHARDS 





BY HARRIET E, 
C@ BIRD’S life is full of exciting incidents. 

It is a continued story of travel, ro- 
Fi; =< mance, and song; combined with as 
we OA many perplexities, dangers, and hard- 
) ships as falls to the lot of other beings. 
The chief work of their lives is their nest-building 


° 











and the rearing of their young. 
The different species of birds have their own little 
Many 


birds build on the ground, hiding their nests in the 


fancies in locating and building their nests. 


tall grass, as do the bobolink and the meadow lark ; 
others think a rubbish of dead leaves and sticks a safe 
place. Some nests are built on the tops of tall trees. 
Think how firmly they must be secured to prevent 
the strong winds from twisting them from the 
branches. Some species build in holes in trees, as the 
chickadees and woodpeckers; others, like the king- 
fishers, excavate holes in sand cliffs. Some are care- 
lessly-built, fragile affairs, like the nest of the beautiful 
rose-breasted grosbeak; while others are delicately- 
woven fabrics, requiring skill and persevering patience 
in their construction. 

The little creatures, indeed, exhibit much ingenuity 
in building these elegant homes with only beaks, 
claws, and tough little bodies with which to do the 
They carry the material in their beaks, with 
beak and claw tie knots in strings, weave, cement, 
line, wad, and with their bodies shape the nest cavity. 

It is very interesting to watch the little builder as 


work. 


she presses and moulds the cavity to perfectly fit her 
body. She vigorously treads down the material with 
her tiny feet, presses her breast against the sides of 
the nest, then repeatedly flirts her whole body around 
in the cavity, all the time her breast swelling with 
excitement as she puts all the skill and energy of her 
little being into the work. 

One of the most interesting nests is the swinging 
cradle of the Baltimore oriole or hang-bird. They like 





ORIOLE’S NEST. 


to hang their nests on an outer branch of the elm tree. 


They usually begin work by securing some twine to 


an elastic branch, often near the crotch of a forked 
branch; to this they tie more twine and form the rim 
of the nest. Twine, plant fibre, and horse-hair usually 
compose the body of the nest, and very many journeys 
the birds make to tind just the kind to suit their 
oriole mind. Often a week or more is occupied in 


constructing the deep pendant cup that swings SO 


airily in every breeze, carrying the mother bird and 
her four or five whitish eggs, that look as though a 
child had scribbled his pen full of black ink over 
them. 

Here comes a fat robin redbreast; see, there he 
goes, straight to the crotch in the old apple-tree; but 
what did he have in his beak? Mud, a big mouthful 
of mud that he picked up in the road. He is building 
a nest up there in the apple-tree. He and his mate 
began it four or five days ago, and each day since they 
have woyked hard on the little structure. They begin 
work before daybreak, flying here and there after 
roots, straw, and grass, which they weave into shape 
for the body of the nest; the mud they use to cement 
this frame firmly together, then over the mud they 
put a soft lining of fine grass, which makes a warm 
nest for mother robin’s pretty blue eggs. 

Did you ever see a bird fly down achimney? The 
chimney swifts build their nests in chimneys. Very 
often the heavy autumn rains loosen the nests and 


they come tumbling into the fireplaces. This would 











CHIMNEY SWIFT’S NEST. 


be a sad mishap should it happen when the little birds 
are in the nests, but the summer rains are seldom 
severe enough to loosen the glue that cements them 
to the side of the chimney. Glue! I hear you say, 
“Where do the birds find glue?” The sticky saliva 
of the swifts is like glue and quite as adhesive. 

Their nests are genuine little baskets, made of short 
sticks, cemented firmly together and to the sides of 
the chimney with their saliva; the sticks are broken 
off neatly and of just the right length; this they do on 
the wing. Dashing past a branch, they snap a bit 
off with a skill quite beyond our comprehension. 

The little fairy humming birds build their tiny 
nests on the bough of a tree, only a few feet from the 





HUMMING BIRD’S NEST. 


ground. The outside of the nest they completely 
cover with lic!.ens, until it looks like an old knot in 
the limb; the inside they pad with soft wool, making 


a warm nest for the two tiny white eggs. 





CHIPPING SPARROW'S NEST 


Our little chipping sparrows, or hairbirds, always 
line their nests with hair from the horses’ manes and 


tails. Many and many a mile they fly, searching the 
fences and roadway, for these stray hairs. 

The oven-birds hide their nests on the ground. 
among the fallen leaves; for further security, bey 
roof them over, making an entrance on the side. 

I don’t like to tell it, but there is a bird that doe 
not build a nest at all. It is the big brown, unin. 
teresting cowbird. When the mother cowbird sees a 
pretty warm nest belonging to a yellow warbler o 
some other dainty bird, containing four or five egg: 
she watches it until the owner flies away, then sh 
steals to the nest, throws out one of the little egy 
and deposits in its place one of her own. Soon tl 
owner returns and finds the stranger egg, but h 
loving mother heart cannot cast it off, so she gives it 
the same warmth and protection that she gives he: 


own. 

The great crested flyecatchers weave the cast-off sk 
of a snake into their nests. 

One species of the thrush family like to have a | 
of paper in theirs. 

We should carefully avoid doing anything that d 
We nig 


help them by hanging strings and bits of cloth o 


turbs the birds when building their nests. 


tree where they can get it without flying such lo 
distances in search of such material. 

The ingenuity and peculiar habits of the differe 
species prove to us that they are intelligent creatur 
capable of affording us much pleasure and instruc 
tion, and, indeed, worthy our love and protection. 

How prettily Lowell sings of the bird and 
nest: — 

‘¢ The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of nature, which song is the best ?” 





The Oak Leaf. 





Is it pretty ? 
What is its color ? 
What is its shape ‘ 
What kind of an edge has it ? 

Which surface is glossy ? 

Has it a mid-vein ? 

How many veins run into the mid-vein ‘ 


) 


> 
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THE JUNE PROGRAMME. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, BOSTON. 





UNE is with us again. “Oh, June! dear 
June! Now, God be praised for June!” 
The meadows are rich in daisies and 
buttercups; the birds are filling the air 
with joyous melody ; the happy hum of 

insect life is heard everywhere. Nature 

in this month of all the year. And what are we 
doing ? 
Ah, this June word should have been written in 








rejoices 


September. For in many a schoolroom the June 
hours are spent in making up lost time, in doing work 
which should have been done in midwinter, in tests 
and in teasing, in hurry and worry, with anxiety and 
painstaking, instead of the healthful, wholesome, 
joyous life which should be ours in these sweet June 
days. If we could know how little our care and 
anxiety accomplishes, we would learn a better way. 
‘*Why do you seem so tired and worried?” we ask 
of the careworn teacher. “Oh, I am trying to bring 
‘Well, 


if the class is not wellnigh.ready by the 


a dull class through grade,” she replies. 
know this: 
first of June, it will not be by the thirtieth. The 
hurry and worry and care and cramming will not 
These 


weeks may serve to classify and strengthen the ideas 


ripen seeds which have but now been planted. 


which have been gained in the earlier months, but 
not for crowding new lessons upon the child. ’Tis a 
month of blossoming, rather than of ploughing and 
planting.” . 

“Then you mean that vou 
June?” « 
in June. 


wouldn’t work in 
“Qh, no; I mean that I wouldn’t worry 
I would believe in the work of the past 


mi 
it 


of 


su 
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Let 
Do not try to force 


months, which has been natural, loyal, sincere. 
it bear its natural flower now. 
the blossoms. Make June a month of sunshine, not 
of tears. Work quietly and joyously through its 
sunny hours, believing in the work of the past and 
the opportunities of the future. Do June’s work, 
not the work of the year, in June.” 

To this end, learn June’s lessons yourself. Do not 
shut yourself too closely in the schoolroem. Go into 
the fields and woods, alone by yourself, and breathe the 
fragrant air of the meadows. Fill your hands full of 
blossoms, your mind with the sights and sounds of the 
fields, and come back to your children rested and se- 
rene. Yes, you can spare the time, if you choose 
to sacrifice something of less worth. If you could 
realize how much life and strength would become 
yours in these quiet hours, to be shared by the chil- 

ren in the schoolroom, then nothing would be made 
paramount in your preparation for your work. 
~ Onee having done this, having learned the lessons 
taught by a quiet hour under the trees, you will long 
share the pleasure with your children. Fortu- 
nately, most of us work where this is possible. Do 
vou teach in the country? A walk after school with 
he children will open their eyes to the “unsung 
beauties hid life’s common things below,” and, better 
till, will teach you more of your pupils’ real selves 
han you have ever known before. Now, they will be 
ree and unafraid; and while they chatter of clover 
or buttereups, bird or bee, or watch with you the 
flight of swallow or the dragon-fly’s gauzy wing, they 

ll disclose the secrets of their own likes and dis- 
ikes, their desires, their aims, their questions, and 
their fears. A teacher once wrote to me after a June 

sson in the fields: “I know my children better 
than ever before. Now, I wish I could begin the year 
iain with them.” 

But perhaps your work is shut within city walls, 
far away from the sights and sounds which June 
brings to meadow and wood. What then? 

As I came into the city by an early morning train 
recently I passed an orchard rich in apple blossoms. 
\ group of children under one of the wide-spreading 
trees reached their little hands upward to the flower- 
laden, low-hanging boughs, and filled their arms with 
the treasures. Beyond the gray stonewall young oaks 
were showing their velvety leaves, pink as baby’s 
| the delicate green of the birch leaves was 
uplifted by tremulous twigs. A brook wound its 

the meadow, starred with cowslips 
My thoughts ran swiftly to the dark- 
eyed children 1 had seen in the city streets, shut 
iway from the beauty of the June fields. How rich, 
beyond expression, seemed the lives of the children 
with the blossom-filled hands,—and the pictures of 
wood and field spread ever before their childhood’s 
How much must the others miss! Is there 
no way in which the one may share with the other ? 
Some of us have learned how. To some of the 
child-dwellers in the city ways have been sent 
the boughs of apple blossoms, the baskets of cow- 
slips, the bunches of violets, that bring with them 
the breath of June. For every blossom that enters 
the lives of these little ones we may rejoice. Some 
day we shall know how to multiply the sunshine. 

Now a word for the slow children, upon whom the 

June “endings” may bear most heavily, if we are 
not mindful of their needs. It is so easy to become 
anxious and troubled in the endéavor to promote, and 
so to urge the children to renewed striving at this 
last opportunity. The urging frets the soul of the 
child who was born to move slowly; not dull, but 
slow: a biennial, not an annual. We must wait 
and trust for the seed-thoughts in his slow nature to 
levelop. No hurry nor worry will help. Where 
can we learn the strength and patience and repose 
which will make us just to these little ones? We 
try. We mean to be patient; but how often we learn 
that our over-anxiety has hindered the child who could 
not leap at conclusions, but must wait, to grow ? 
Let us put away anxiety and hurry in June, and 
the sunshine fill our schoolrooms. Now let us 
time for songs and memory gems. Let us read 
over and over the stories which the children love to 
‘hoose, because they read them well; and sing again 
nd again the favorite songs. When the days are 
hot and brtathless, and the wet foreheads and hot 
heeks tell the story, let us move more slowly,— 
nd time for slow and rhythmie movement, and for 
the loved story telling, beginning, “Once upon a 
time.” ; 

Yes, we will work till the last bell strikes, and do 
in June her own allotted work, but only June’s. 
Sunny, sweet, wholesome work it shall be —“ without 





h Was, 
I 

; 1 

way through 


in blossom. 


_? 
eyes! 


let 
1] 


+ 


tHE 


haste, without rest.” The knowledge of our 
honest work in the past shall strengthen us; 
the assurance of the years to come shall keep 


us from hurry and fretting. The beauty of the 
world about us shall find expression in our own 
lives, and earry sunshine and blossoming, joy 
ind peace into the lives of the children. 


| 





SPEC TAL UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLIC 


SECOND GRADE. 
DRAWING, 
[From examinations of April 5 and 6. } 
Use compasses for drawing circles. 
ments from ruler, 
at least one inch. 


1. (a) What is dominant harmony? (4) Name 
the two hues found in the spectrum scale between 
red and orange. 


9 


Take measure- 
The measure of all work shall be 


Modify the type form shown to represent a 
cornucopia, 





3. 
4. Draw plan, front elevation and vertical cross 


When are perpendicular lines called vertical ? 


section of a glass ink-well. See sketch, 














5. sketch, 


Pattern to be all in one piece. 


Draw a pattern of object indicated in 











6. (a) Copy sketch. (4) Conventionalize to pro- 


duce a symmetrical figure. 


8. Draw to represent the type solid upon which 
the sketch is based. 





Copy sketch. Credits given for excellence of 








at rr men e Move 


ANSWERS. 


Z. (a) A color combined with its various tints 
and shades. (/) Orange-red and red-orange. 
e) 


a. Answers may vary. 





3. When perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
6. (a) Same as question. 


(>) Answers may vary. 






































10. Same as question. 
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COMPOSITION, 


Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: 1. 
tion of a 
“Customs Peculiar 


A Description of a Tree. 2. 
Day.” 3. 


to the American People.” 


‘A Descrip- 


Summer ‘Home Pleasures.” 4. 


Credits will be given on the merits of the composi- 


tion with particular reference to three points: 1. The 
matter 7. ¢., the thoughts expressed. The correct- 
ness and propriety of the language used. 3. The 


orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, 


use of capitals, and generalappearance. (For remain- 


ng 25 credits see regulations. ) 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) Give the date of the settlement of James- 
town. (+) Name a place previously settled in Amer- 
ica by the Spaniards; (¢) one settled a short time 
after the Jamestown settlement by the French. 

2. (a) By the people of what nation was New 
Hampshire settled ? (b) For what western boundary 
did the colony for a long time contend ? 

3. In the settlement of what states were the fol- 
Daniel Boone; (/) 

(d) John Carver ; 


lowing persons prominent: (@) 
Peter Schuyler; (¢) John Brown; 
(e) Roger Williams ? 

4. (a) In what wars have battles been fought on or 
about Lake Champlain ? 
one of these engagements. 

5. ( 
and (+) 

6. Describe the circumstances of either the surren- 


(4) Give an account of any 


a) Mention in order the first three presidents, 
give the length of the administration of each. 


der of Detroit or the capture of Washington in the 
war of 1812. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. What should be the desired purpose in intellect- 
ual training ? 

2. In education what powers are to be cultivated, 
and in what order as regards time ? 
3. (a) 


cation consist ‘ 


In what does the pouring-in-process of edu- 
(b) What are some of its faults ? 
4. Explain the process of subtracting 406 from 603. 


5, Show two ways of finding the greatest comnron 
divisor of 48, 60, 84. 
The pupil asking assistance should not be 
frowned upon. Why ? 


7. Name 
ernment. 

8. Nane two of 
sentence method of teaching reading. 


requisites in the teacher for good gov- 


the advantages claimed for the 


0 








ANSWERS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 


1. (a) 1607. Augustine, Santa Fé.  (e) 
Quebec. 
(a) England. (0) Lake Champlain. 
(a) Kentucky. (+) New York. (c) Kansas. (d) 
Massachusetts. (e) Rhode Island 
4. (a) The French and Indian war, the Revolution, 
and the war of 1812. (/) Answers will differ. 
5. («) George Washington, John Adams, and Thomas 
(4) Eight, 


(b) St. 


Jefferson. four, and eight years, respec- 


tively. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. To discipline the mind. 
The powers of the mind, body, and heart simul- 
taneously. 
3. (a) It consists in lecturing children upon every 
(6) The mind 


taking in 


subject which occurs to the teacher. 


becomes a passive recipient, without re- 
sistance. 
differ. 


difter. 


4. Answers will 

5. Answers will 
It disheartens him so far that imaginary difficul- 

ties become insurmountable and he gives up in despair. 
7. Self 

govern; decision and firmness. 

The attention of the child 

It makes 


government; a confidence in his ability to 


8. It is a natural way. 


is directed to the expression of the thought. 
the child thoughtful. 





For ani Day. 


BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 


First Child.— 

j HE daisies their heads in the grasses are tossing, 
ip The buttercups stud the green meadows with gold, 
The breath of the wild rose is borne on the breezes ; 

Oh! Nature now offers us riches untold. 
They all seem to say: 
¢¢ Oh, 
To the woods! 


come, come away! 
To the fields! It is time now for play!” 


Second Child.— 
Such warblings of joy are now heard in the tree-tops ; 
The whole feathered chorus now is in tune. 
We, too, will be glad when we hear the birds singing; 
A time of delight is this sweet month of June. 
They 
+¢ Oh, 
To the woods! 
Third Child.— 
The brooks loudly sing as they dash o’er the pebbles, 
Or, murmuring softly, through green meadows flow; 


all seem to say; 
come, come away! 
To the fields! It is time now for play! 
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They, too, seem so glad in this sweet, early summer, 
We hear what they’re singing as onward they go. 
They all seem to say 
‘*Oh, come, come away! 


To the woods! To the fields! It is time now for play! ” 


Fourth Child.— 
The beautiful trees wave their graceful, green branches,— 
The tall, stately elm, sturdy oaks, sighing pine; 
They, too, have a message, we hear their sweet whisper, 
Inviting us in their cool shade to recline. 
The all seem to say: 
Oh 


, come, come away! 


To the woods! ‘To the fields! 


Fifth Child.— 
The soft, fleecy clouds that go sailing and sailing 


It is time now for play!’ 


On ocean of blue on these bright, 
Like fairy barks seem. 
On one to embark, on this fair earth to gaze! 


sunny days, 
Oh, what a rare pleasure 


They all seem to say : 
‘ Oh, come, come away ! 
To the woods! To the fields! It is time now for play!” 
Sixth Child.— 


Yes, all things are glad, ’tis the time of rejoicing: 
Our school year is o’er. Let us lay aside books ; 
Let us listen to what Mother Nature is saying, 
And joyfully sing with the birds and the brooks. 
They all seem to say : 
‘Oh, come, come away! 


To the woods! ‘To the fields! It is time now for play!” 
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Trees That We Like. 
‘ 
[ Exercise for little children. ] 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 

[Each child should have his sentence memorized and should 
know just when it comes in, so that he can speak it promptly. 
They are in pairs. The even number should come very 
promptly after the odd number. | 


1. I like the maple tree because it gives rich shade in sum- 
mer time. 

2. I like the pine because it is so green in winter time. 

3. I like the elm because it is so graceful. 
1. I like the cedar because it is so beautifully awkward. 
5. Ilike light 
branches. 

6. IL like the oak because 

7. I like the walnut tree 
trees for nuts. 

8. I like the chestnut because the nuts fall to the ground. 

0. I like the 


handsome. 


the willow because it has such and wavy 
it has rugged limbs. 


because it is such fun to climb the 


horse-chestnut tree because its blossoms are so 


10. gI like the peanut tree. 
All.— Ha, ha, ha, 
1.% I like the 


and sweet. 


— ha, ha, ha. 


cherry tree because the cherries are so red 


12. sut the robbins steal the cherries. 
13. I like the peach tree. 
14. But naughty boys steal the peaches. 


15. I like the 
16. Butthey only grow in Florida and (¢ 


orange tree. 

‘alifornia. 
17. I like the apple tree. 

18. I like the pineapple tree. 

All.— Ha, ha, ba.— ha, ha, ha,— ha, ha, ha. 


19. I like the maple because it gives us sugar 
20. I like the spruce because it gives us gum 
All. Oh, oh, oh, h. oh, oh, oh, oh, oh 
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The Discontented Six. 


BY A. M. L. HAWES. 


IX little buttercups, out in the field, 


Out with the clover and grass, 
Wishing all day they could stand by the fence 


Watching the people who pass. 


Six little daisies outside of the fence, 


Wishing and wishing all day 


They could hop over, 


run off through the grass. 


And there with the buttercups stay. 


So the six little daisies never look 


At the people passing by, 


And the six little buttercups never play 


Hide and seek in the grasses high. 


But six in the field are yellow with grief, 
Six in the lane are white with woe, 


And the summer 


s here, and the summer’! pass, 


As summers abe ays come and go. 


And the white and 


gold in lane and field. 


Ere the first red apples fall, 
Will be packed away with the farmer’s hay. 


And never 


, 





Or clear as the ringing of 
I know not: 
A little bird tells. 


Be honest, be brave, 


a summer at all 





‘*The Little Bird Tells.”’ 


FOR A SMALL BOY. 


I’S strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all out, 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true. 


as they do, 


They'll look at you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells. 


, where the little bird comes from, 


Or where the little bird goes; 
If he’s covered with beautiful plumage 
Or black as the king of the crows: 
If his voice is as hoarse as the raven’s. 


bells, 


but this I am sure of — 


And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is just to be sure what you say — 
Sure of your facts and your fancies, 

Sure of your work and your play ; 


and be kindly ; 


Be gentle and loving as well, 
And then you can laugh at the 
The little birds tell! 


stories 


— Né lecte d 
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The Best Way. 


He will make a face at me, 
That makes two ugly faces, 
And aquarrel, don’t you see? 
And then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving me a kick, 
Unless I run away. 


¥ I make a face at Billy, 


But if I smile at Billy, 
*Tis sure to make him laugh; 
You'd say, if you could see’ him, 
*Twas jollier by half 
Than kieks and ugly faces. 
I tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy 
(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 
— The Religious Herald 
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The Colors We Love. 


BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


BP ED and white and blue 
7A Are the colors we love to-day ; 
& . 


- And just the reason for this, 
I'll tell you, 


if I may: 


Red, white, and blue 
Are colors true 

For girls 
With loving heart 
We'll do our 


If we don’t make much noise! 


as well as boys : 
part, 


We love our 


She may command 


land,- 


The best that we can give. 

Brave hearts, bright minds. 
And actions kind, 

Will help our country live 





